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FOREWORD 


In the first decade of the present century, when William Feigen- 
(mum began his activities as a Socialist speaker and journalist, the 
proypeets of an early victory for Socialist ideas in America seemed 
vory bright. After overcoming or seeming to overcome its internal 
iculties, the Socialist movement was making rapid. strides both in 
politics and in the industrial field, until in 1912 it polled one vote in 
sixteen in the Presidential campaign, and in 1917 one vote in four when 
Morris Hillquit ran for the mayoralty of New York City, 

It was in the midst of this scene of growth and enthusiasm that 
William Feigenbaum grew to maturity. Born in Belgium in 1886 of 
parents themselves deeply involved in the Socialist movement, first in 
Poland and later in England, he breathed in his earliest childhood the 
atmosphere of youthful optimism that characterized those days, In 
1891 his parents, Benjamin and Mathilda Feigenbaum, came to New 
York, where they took part in the development of the Jewish Daily 
Forward and of the Jewish Trade Union movement, They were an 
integral part of the intellectual movement of the East Side of New York 
that is still nostalgically remembered. 

Young William matriculated at Columbia University where he 
made a ood scholastic record, In September, 1905, at the beginning of 
his junior year, he attended the organization meeting of the Intercol- 
Jeginte Socialist Society, presided over by Upton Sinclair; secured the 
lection of Harry W. Laidler, then a junior at Wesleyan University, to 
the Society's Executive Committee, Returning to his Alma Mater 
young Feigenbaum organized an 1.S.S. branch at Columbia, one of the 
first chapters of that organization, which, in 1921, became the League 
for Industrial Democracy. He was active in 1906 in arranging a 
érowded meeting i thne Grand Central Palace, New York, for Jack 
London, the first President of the 1S.S., and was a prominent member 
of the Society for a score of years. 

After his graduation from Columbia University in 1907, and after 
earning the degree of Master of Arts at Wisconsin and Columbia, 
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William threw himself wholeheartedly into the Socialist movement, 
was one of the staff of the “Call” through the stirring days of its 
and its tragic decline. He was on the staff of the “New Leader” fr 
the beginning. For a few years he was editor of the English page of t 
“Forward. 

He was an indefatigable stump speaker capable of holding la 
crowds enthralled with his seemingly inexhaustible fund of facts and. 
figures, and with his store of pertinent anecdotes, 

He was elected in 1917 to the New York State Assembly and! 
served through the 1918 session with an enthusiasm not repressed by 
the age-old cynicism that then characterized the Albany political scene, 

Assemblyman Feigenbaum, during his term of office, introduced 
a dozen bills having to do with the protection of labor in private and 
public employment, and with the public ownership of public utilities 
and the municipal construction and operation of houses for lower 
come groups. Of his record in the Assembly, the Citizens Union said 
that this young member was “gifted in debate on social and economic 
questions,” and “had a remarkably good record on City Legislation.” 

After 1918 the Socialist movement declined. The war-time perse- 
cutions, the growth of the Communist movement of which Feigenbaum 
‘was an carly opponent, the prosperity of the twenties all took their toll. 
When there was no longer a field for him in the Socialist press William 
Feigenbaum found 2 place for himself on the “Brooklyn Standard 
Union” (1928-1936) and later on the “Newark Ledger” (1936-1941). 
He was still able to give part of his time to the Socialist movement, now 
tom by internal difficulties; he was still able, in columns that he wrote, 
subtly to give expression to the ideas that dominated him. 

Devotion and time given to Socialism never kept him from extensive 
reading in the fields of history and literature. His sense of humor was 
a legend. His interests were varied and his knowledge was fabulous. It 
was no uncommon thing for him to receive letters from distant places 
containing requests for information on curious and esoteric historical 
questions. His writings, examples of which are presented in this booklet 
reflect his qualities, 

William Feigenbaum passed away on April 23, 1949 after many 
years of illness. At the instance of his wife, Mangaret, these pages are 
offered as a memorial to him. She selected the material from the large 
volume of his writings, 

‘The matter presented ix o mterest in more ways than one: it will 


serve to recall to Feigeabaur 
Will throw light on the nature of the man 5 
fow the memory of a time of great aspirations. 
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's friends the nature of his activities; it 
{ the man; it will preserve for at least a 


Committee of Sponsors 


does not appear in these pages. The 
ed him were contained in impassioned 
10 the public from lecture platforms, 
imbued was he with his 
1d. with 


‘The fiery young Coes 
\eachings of the party that inspir 
street corner speeches, and brought ae i 
These propaganda talks never saw print. : 
mnesage that be could speak extemporancously at all times, an 
eloquence and accuracy. 

Included here are some sto 
and biographies of party workers whose prof 
Ne iibeeey was evident in everthing that he wrote. mG ieee 
tried to show him as he was; a person of strong soci) omens 
student of international affairs, ae ee aes ae 
and economics of his country. We = nl aor 

i i in Hiterature and the stage. Finally, no pict 
i ld have bern complete without a touch of his ndesing 
humor. E 
“Let us review the scene 


i Je that so fascinated him, 
ris te fies were published in the 
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IT LOOKS LIKE WAR 


ies that have arisen ove 
which means they will not b Sauineseg 
ey will not be settled at all 5 as i in for 
more bloodshed, more international man egies i 


China seems to be threaten : 
nar ina seems to be threatening war, while Japan is warning the 
hat she “will iter resent atempis by the Untied Sttecornt Lae 
Meanie ctor ie 9g, Pesce t0 the quarreling: Oxental nations 
Meee "ng made to prewerve peace. Hope ix not yet 


Both China 


‘nt renouncing war forever as an instrument 
Jjoker to the effect that 
is eke And, need- 
he is involved—as it always 
i a a pedatory mation {rants womething badly ‘enough we be wine 
thibee dea eee are enever the statesmen of a nation want some. 
i ot belong 10 them badly enough to be wil ic 
the lives of the sons of other mothers, ana thee ies eas 


It is also needles to explain that both nations are cayer friends of 


peace; a is charg 
Fences Put each one is charging that the oiher is starting. the trevble 


from which it is impossible to. wit i 
fiom eh is Impowible to withdraw without loss of thelr precious 


‘The seriousness of the situati 
or qibs,stiigusness of the situation cannot be poohepook 
of the iituation cannot be laughed off by ap nn 
sanuatiye Rt Af appearing in the daily dispatches, If Japan. dad Gi 
He Sar and aay Sa egg ohh 
the pious Sovir leaders, who will mask their greed ioe tartans ee sey 
the porate, to them by denouncing the imperialist nations of te wold 
ee ms of which they are such accomplished misters : 
,, Aid when Russa gets into w “holy war ita 
F a) Kus 4 “holy war” against the capitalist nath 
te etard t0 see how it can fail to become an ensthquake: And i {kot 
ow the flames can then be confined to the continent of As ey 
Tn other words, we f the opi ee 
seriott ith words, we are of the opinion that the altuation i gravely 
er sa Uhne there are excellent chances that it will get out of heey, 
‘ have just received a copy of th 1 ae 
Tshed fa Tenet atived # copy of the Japanew ‘Times and Mail, pub 
io, of the date of September hor It 4 Mail, pub- 
; of September 40, Tt iy a welledived noe, 


‘The danger 
funny Oriental 


Th LOOKS LIKE WAR < 


wor (or the English-speaking people of Japan, and it iy said to reflect 
{ernment opinion and to Rave wide influence 
(On Page One, sharing the place of honor with a three-eolumn story 
Valin with Hetndon and Pangboro, dhen still in Japan, is a story headed 
Maden, Station Shows Siz of Quletng Down” “Wakatukl declares 
uke every effort for peace," says the bank, or subshead. Beside 
iva "box" with the information that, “Young Marshal Orders 
Mon te Lay Down Arms," quoting Marshal Chang Hsueh-ling, son of the 
Ol) Moarhal” Chang Tiao-Liang, and present War-Lord of Manchuria, 

When the Japanese premier and the Manchurian warclord now work: 
jy in alliance with the Nanking government, jointly demand peace it 
Iie like peace--at Teast on the surface. But thats the way of diplomacy 

‘hich aide demands peace and swears they will do. everyhing for peace, 
dort of he thelr precious “hour,” thus laying the onus for start: 
‘iy war upon the other fellow, 

Hut in the same issue, on another: pa 
lie caption "Japan as Guardian of Peace’ 

Japan has aeted as the guardian of peace in the Far Bast for the last 
Julf Kehtury, She risked her Very existence in two foreign wars, one against 
Kuna and the other against China, in Culfliment of her guardianship, 
‘ihe. ought the first war in order to place Korea out of the reach of 
foreign intigues, ‘She fought the second in order to make Manchuria a 
fo abode for Orientals, Korea today enjoys peace, security and pros- 

1 placed in a’ geave situation chiefly beeaute. of 
Chine refual to five up to her international obligations. Japan has 
home with Chinese injustice and atrocities as no nation has ever done 
Ander similar elrcumstances, But even Japan has no. eternal patience. 
She now asks China to slop her unbridled audacity so that peace may be 
crved in Machu, 

TI we had not teid that in the paper we refer to we would dink 
the statement was a butlesque, It is in’ precisely the tone every. nation 
tamploys when caught starting a war of aggressien. 

‘Tapan preserved the “peace” by wantonly attacking China in 1895 
and placed Korea “out of the reach of foreign intrigues" by grabbing that 
independent nation Tor herself; and ie now is a conquered prevince, seeth= 
ing with rebellion, 

Today Manchuria is the objective. Manchuria is a portion of China 
and has been since 1644. Its $5,000,000 people are overwhelmingly Chinese 
Hsia wants Mancha, anid was out In 1905 by Japan, who wanted 
the great province for heiself. Russia still wanty it; the Japanese still want 
is the Chinese display “unbridled aidaciy” in seeking to keep. what, 
Her own in lav, tn fact and by additional sight of colontzatfon and de- 
Yelopment, 

We are eagerly waiting for the English-language newspapers of China 
{o see if the Chinese can outdo the Japanese in diplomatic reasoning. We 
ave sufficient confidence in diplomacy to believe. the Chinese statesmen 
able to make an even worse case for themielves than the Japanese 
have, and that they will be able to mask the plain fustice ‘of their 


will 


» we read these words under 
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‘cause in arguments that evoke national “honor,” that will appeal to ju 


those things that have no bearing on the case. 


‘Thus are wars started. Thus do nations get themselves flung it 
the inferno, ‘Thus problem that might properly be sctled. sober 
Yeround a council 


decent men, acting like civilized human 
are referred to the arbitrament of the sword, 


‘We have no doubt but that Japan will win when the fighting 


gets started, We fervently hope ‘that when the theft of 
Eompleted that will be the end, and that no other nations will be 


But we sorrowfully file the opinion that mankind is not yet ci 


REDS AND NAZIS ALIKE 


one significant particular the Nazi Reich and Stalin's “worker 
fatherland are exact copies of each other. In both of those states— 
hield up ae ideals to millions by high pressure propaganda to millions— 
the people live behind sealed borders. In both the citizens (or rather, 
yubjects) are cut off from the rest of the world, are not allowed to travel 
Uheoad, ate not allowed to listen to radio broadcasts from outside, are not 
\ilowed to read what they want, to correspond with whom they wish. 
Radio, press, private mail, books—everything is censored, 
Ta other words, the Hitler “paradise” is a vast prison, and the Stalin 


Hitler's sealing of his borders. 

“The Soviet government, acting on the assumption that its subjects 
were ignorant and that what they didn’t know would never hurt. them, 
has been creating the picture of a fantastic world outside the Russian 
borders that the people within Russia have come to accept as accurate, 
since they have no information against which to check it, 

For many years, Russia maintained its Intourist agency, through 
which Americans and others would buy trips to the Soviet land, together 
‘with carefully guided tours. Thousands of school teachers and others were 
uided through Russia by know-itall guides and saw what they were sup- 
posed to see. ‘Those who tried to see for themselves were spied upon, 
Rounded, and forced by intimidation to leave the country. 

But never was there any Russian Intourist to encourage Russians to 
see for themselves whether their rulers were telling the truth about 
‘merica and the rest of what they called, in their own lingo, the “boure 
eois” world. 

‘The Soviet people were told that millions of people in America were 
starving, that there were bread riots in the streets, that a brutal capitalist 
government shot and gassed them into subjection. Books by selected Ameri- 
Gn writers—Upton Sinclair, Theodore Dreiser, Jack London among others 
—were cireulated by the millions to show what a hell-hole America was, 

(But when the Soviet government prepared to show a newsreel 
showing Americans standing in line at an employment office, it was hur- 
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(o time buy up all the chocolate they can get; they are Tike 
wroed Jogse in a bakeshop. ae 
surprising that a German, on a recent business trip to Bel- 
Holland, took with him a number of packages of ersatz food, 
Jvesyabe™ to his suffering friends; who thereupon roared with 
wr at the Nasi ignorance of conditions outside, And it is not sur- 
jirieing that a German on a diplomatic mission here looked at the abun- 
Alar of good food at low prices on display in a public market, and 
it was just put out as a display to make an impression; for 
ichrer tell him that America is starving? me 

who are “neutral” in this war; those who believe that it is only 
ist quarrel for territory that docs not concern free. people are 
comfort to those who would make the whole world a 
as did the rulers of two once great cotintries, 


riedly withdrawn when it was noticed that all the women wore 
stockings, the mark of the hated bourgeois.) 

With no freedom 0 fspeech or press, with no freedom of assem 
with no liberty to move about or converse privately with foreigners, it 
hardly to be wondered that the Russian people have followed their 
ers—or rather, leader—in everything he has told them. Those old enc 
to remember what freedom means, have been silenced or shot. wl 
most of the men and women active in the regime are too young to 
member what freedom means, and too young to recall the struggle of 
early Russian revolutionary heroes for those liberties that Stalin 
treats as. crimes punishable by death or torture. 

Even Russian diplomats, who would know what is going on in the. 
outside world, have been “liquidated,” or retired. A few of them resigned 
and renounced their allegiance when they were called home. 

Germany started off with handicaps that Russia never had. ‘The 
people are literate, and before that black day in 1993 when Hitler took 
‘over, a large number of them regularly read American, British, French 
and Swiss publications. Newsstands displayed them all. The cinemas 
showed mainly American pictures, and the masses knew that the standard 
of life here is immensely higher than the Nazis tried to tell their poeple 
it was, Pictures of parking lots, in front of factories filled with thousands 
of cars belonging to simple “exploited” factory workers told a story that no 
‘words could convey. It did not fit into the picture of the Nazis wanted to 
create, 


wyeored tha 
a 


It is Hitler's story that nowhere in the world are the masses as well 
off as in Germany, and the German people, after seven years in their 
concentration camps, know no better. It is Hitler’s story that people every- 
where else are starving (as it is Stalin's). So the German people are not 
permitted to wander around to find out for themselves. 

Those who are able to go abroad are limited to so few marks to 
spend that they cannot see anything; and they are so spied on by Bundi 
and consular agents that they can leam nothing, At a recent international 
AYimpastic meet in Stockholm, the German contestants were sent ona 

lazi ship, and required to return to the ship after every event, in order 
that they’ might ‘not be ‘contaminated by learning how well health 
wholesome and happy people can he, even though they hate and depise 
Nazism. 

To Americans, the diet problem is in keeping down the waistline, 
‘The butter and pastry and sugar and whipped cream problems are mat. 
ters of calories. To a Nazi, confined to his prison, it is an event if he hay 
enough butter for a meal: It is something to. write home about if he is 
treated to Schlagsahne (whipped cream) with his coffee. 

Little by little, the inmates of the two vast prisons are becoming 
obsessed with the idea of food. ‘Those frontier guards who go into Holland 
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hind his banners and seek to do likewise, Trotsky, meanwhile, continued 
continues) to intrigue for what he calls his “permanent revolution,” 
hwrever he is at the moment. 

Slalin maintained his Communist International as an agency for the 
{ovelgn policy of his government; its original function, always based on 
fition, wis quickly forgotten. During at least a decade’ the Bolihevik 
wovornment was at least not aggressive. Stalin was too busy at home shoot- 
jg his generals and doing other things to be busy about aggression. 

, his spokesman at Geneva, Maxim Litvinoff, could honestly and 

c Wwntiously urge disarmament and denounce aggression (although, alas! 
World War was staggering to ity dreary close amidst unprecedented \h) slid nothing about it.) 

he wheel turns again and Stalin has again become a Trotskyite, 

all hot for spreading the glories of his regime into Poland, 

ic States and now into Finland. His new spurt of activity can be 

wed only by the fact that he has taken the old idea of “world revolu- 
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J) ths ftush of the first moments of the Russian revolution, the 


uniter before—undertook to carry their revolution to the whole. wo 
In countries at war and at peace, in Europe and in the Americas, wvy civil war,” “every strike a rehearsal for the revolution” out 
undertook to bring about violent overthrow and the establishment. of of mothballs and is now working at it. It took a world war to get him to 
Soviet system, To spread that revolutionary movement the Comm ain; in fact, it is quite possible that he framed his pact with 

i is Wider in order to get the world war going, so that he might have a free 
|wnd in “liberating” the Finns with bombing planes. 

‘Any way one looks at it, it is plain that, each in his own way, Hitler 
| Stalin are going after world chaos. Each hopes to knock off one coun- 
ivy after another, and by steadily spreading their influence each hopes 
Wo rule the world, 

And the rule of cach kind of “ideology” means the end of all. the 
values that civilization has taken so long to establish, If either 
world is back in the jungles, but if both win, the world is on its 
way into decades—possibly centuries—of unceasing warfare, and possibly 
in the end, the end of civilization. ae a 
One expects nothing of Hitler, for Hitler is an uneducated and 
ignorant man. It is on Stalin, who is expected to know better, that the 
reatest condemnation is to be showered for his revival of the principles 
of 1917, adopted then as slogans in the red hot days of revohition and 
wed now at a moment when they can do the most harm to all the world 
for all time to come. 


Communist parties in all countries; actually, it was to es 
staff of the world revolution,” % oe eae 

In countries where labor parties existed, had large numbers of follow: 
€rs among the voters and in legislative bodies, and where labor unions 
had become powerful, the “general staff” undertook 10 destroy the conic 
dence of the masses in their own. organizations, Rival organizations were 
set up and controversies of unprecedented violence were started with that 
aim in view. 

The theory back of the fantastic maneuver was that the revoluti 
had to be world-wid corollary (in the minds of the Russian Bolthevile) 
was that only the Russian knew the exact way to. do the job, and for asy 
une even slightly to criticize the policies or the methods of the Bolshevik 
leaders was & crime of the deepest dye. 

In the words of the Bolshevik leaders, every strike in any industry, 
at any time, in any country, was to be a “rehearsal for the revolution; 
hence a series of revol objectives) in 
that had not even been in the war. As Leon Trotsky put it, labor leaders 

ployers unles they were prepared to 
savy civil war.” 


n His idea was that he would make such a brill 
of his regime that the working people of all other countries weuld flack 
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ONLY THE DICTATORS HAVE WILL FOR 
AGGRESSION 


SINGE 1935 there have been seven or eight wars (or non-war, as 
aye may be) in various parts of the world. Two of them heve 

of the territory of other nations, accompanied 

Tn those cases, however, 

been suppressed 

usually reserved for an ene1 


merely “occupations 
Hittle or no 


Japanese started their China 
process of the destructi 
complete. 


and reduced that country in 
forcibly took over Albania. And now comes the attack 
In off moments in between, the Nazis took over, Memel, hit the 
Bolsheviks virtually t ithuania and Latvia. And to 
Off the story, the Bolshevik are wow getting to work on Rumania. 
All these wars 


also, Fascist Italy 
upon Finland. 


(and doing) no harm to anyone else, least of all to their assailants. Some- 
i ma tnccomplished by fiendish destruction; sometimes mercly 
by terror and threats of terror, accompanied. by well-organized treason 
within the victim nation. 

But more important is 
of these incidents: 

Without @ single exception, they were perpetrated by totalitarian 
rations. Not a single attack upon another people has been mode by a self- 
Soverning nation, by a people with freedom of expression and ¢ mere of 
control over its government, 

any of the democratic nations—our own by no means excluded— 
have at one tinve or another in the past attacked weal and defenseless. 
neighbors, But for a full quarter of a century, no free People had made 
Wanton war for aggressive purposes, That is as obsolete be battering rams 
and armor, 
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is no wil Leader, the 
ily in nations where there is no will but that of the Leader, 
Wel the Duce tne Caudtl where tre sno way open to the people 
rating or infvencing opinion and national policy has there Been a 
Wl) for aggression. It seemed uae ioe ‘idea Lie aE E NHS 
ry clique, and that was that, To oppose or i 
pte ander tsaspeess Co spas er peer Loin Proposed 
F wrong, unjiue, crack even only aii wist=tel wFcotate x rerimisatrare 
lshable accordingly. é i 
Tat % eal Minister of Great Britain, the President of the United 
wie or any other ead of a elgoveraing stat, were fo agent a 
ive action there would be instantly such a storm’ of discussion’ that 
Tppent. of surpeiss would BeNbtes gs anc ucla pla ron ah necetly 
the ground. Indeed, an earlier American president once nearly got 
ch a war, but he was stymied by the outcry of the whole press 


int in development that no free and honest 
Ter ee ei plo 
ee titutions, establishing one’s own institutions 


wong a hostile people, ar ings free people do not care to do and are 
po do j 
There is 2 moral toithis; ie should te obvious $9 evaryate: 


eres it is in de- 
ee is we ag sion; but it is unconquerable in 
amy (or cea CIA they are defending. For they them- 


ke the decisions. 


HITLER THROWS THE GAGE 


DOLF HITLER, “der schoen: 
A “der schoene Adolf,” leader of millions of m: 
i, ave followers who are pledged to ollow. wherever be leads 
tate! 1g enough to throw down the gage to the Germ: 
He began as a comic character, le 


up because he was not considered of suffi 


eastody. 

le continues as something more than a comi 

Fe Ml comic character, leadis 

Yat est of men and women sworn to follow him ely sequarise a 

eae. oe ‘0 repudiate the Treaty of Versailles and a 
The madman of Munich wa 


t) is no longer beneath notic 
The stawved ex-soldier of 1 ce 
ex of 1919 had a philosophy and a proge: 

the ravings of a lunatic, making no head hor tal, appealing 
The powerful political leader of 199) 
follow im undisputed chief of a va 
0 he fx nat ven 4 
still has the same program and the 
accepted in toto by multitudes of members of whae ig 
ae oe the Hee duteligent of sia pe Sia 

1919 the Viennese draftsman Hitler, wh i 

tees Visbee: deli ler, who had lost his Austrias 
in Be bees bas of Minich Tac at 
up of a hodge-pods f 
had left Vienna eae te 


that he could not bear to live in a 
Hint he sould not ear to live in a ity ihere there were 


read 
no one in command of his reason. 
ea pon the German people to 
party whose ticket hi vote beca 

ountry he seks to rule, stl Has he sam 
sophy that is 
veal 


so many of them, 
just another German soldier he dreame 


all the 
° ship, 
imbedded social and econor 
reflections of Social, 

scot Gt lt part in the Sheer puch” Hider we i 
seemed that he was merely a hartoless madman he was sekasea, | 
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were sobered, chastened by their defeat in the 
the terms of the peace treaty and. the 
iated, Parties were sober and dij 


the Gernan people 
vy) jamerally prepared to Cull 


lifications of the treaty later negot 
The Germans had won the respect of the world, ‘The monchar 


hoped f ‘toration of the Hohenzollerns, but without much fervor, 
{ilo Communists were the party of those who felt despair at the turn 
\ivinyn wore taking, led by men who hoped to convert Germany into an- 
ime Soviet under Russian auspices and inspiration, ‘The Communist vote 
Hictuated, an accurate barometer of industrial conditions. Latterly it was 


Halling fast. 
Tho Republic 
Cormany were givi 


Wepubli 
There came a time when the tide turned, There came a time when it 
wemed that the delirious chauvinism secking to repudiate the obligations 
(hTeepubtic had assumed began to grow, Suddenly Hitler became impor. 
med gant? Elfen fromthe speeches he had 


lant, Making speect 
llivered when he was considered a harmless madman he was greeted 
nce was. met with wild ac- 


With vast and growing throngs, His appex 
‘iiy of people shricking “Heil Hitler!” “Deutschland, erwache!”— 
Hail, Hitler!” “Germany awake!” 

Great industrialists, eager to stem the growing tide of working class 
rote against industrial. conditions, began to. contribute large sums to 
Je party, as the Italian industrialists had contributed largely to the war 

of Mussolini's Fascists in Italy, 
‘A new generation of Germans began to grow up, boys and gitls who 
Jind been born too late to have been in the war, to whom life was too sober 
lind drab, ‘They threw off all restrictions, they embraced a new morality 
Aino morality, they fung themselves into nudism, they were the authentic 
Miildicn of dhe age, these sine and daughters of thoughtful and disciplined 
‘Gorman, parent 

Hitler de 
pendence of the nations to 
Of the Republic, told the Gen 
tiie Jews, destroy the labor organizations and 


With’ the’ alien Hitler as the German Mussolini 
‘The new Germany has been drab; Hitler and his allies supplied color 


and excitement, thrills and music, torches and marching, warlike uni 
forms and flapping banners, Hitlerism, the apotheosis of the undistin- 
fuished, isthe Kui Kluxery of the lower-grade Germans, appealing to th 
save natreds, the same meddlesomeness, the same recklessness, the same 
Jove of small minds for display. 
‘As Hiderism grows it assumes importance 
jrowth, as did Ku Kluxery here. 
k upon the Republic gains momentum, 


‘And as the ferocious attacl 
hordes of those hitherto content to plod toward a soberly satisfactory 


foal are diiven by that very ferocity 10 oppose the Communism of Hi 
(with the Hitlerism of Communism! 
‘The Republic is admittedly shaky. 


was firmly entrenched. ‘The best minds and souls of 
ing, themselves wholly to the task of strengthening the 


mnded that Germany throw off all fetters, declare inde- 
hich money is owed, ordered the overthrow 
fans to repudiate the “war guilt lie,” outlaw 
‘ablish 4 dictatorship— 


by the mere fact of its 


Bruening is supported in. the 
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Reichstag by an unstable collection of partie it i in 
united only in the hope that they can save the Republic ore the Hal 
and their allies of the Hugenburg Nationalist party—which they seem, 
have swallowed—and the Communists, professing objectives diamet 
opposed but actually their politcal bed-fellows. Tt is a strange line-up 
at the moment it seems that they have the Republic on the defensive 
Hitler definitely shouts the inchoate imbecilities that but a few y 
ago were greeted with storms of laughter, but today he is. greeted 
envied cheers by millions who seem to be willing to try even the red 
Fascism of his party as an alternative to the weary plodding that 
continuance of an orderly Republic will mean. 
‘The German masses feel that they can sink no lower; millions 
ready to try Hiri or Communism as at last a fighting chance to 
ir manhood. It is the sublimation of despair. 
watching developments with the deepest reli} abe il hee 


DEMOCRACY ON THE DEFENSIVE 


FPMUE destruction of self-government in Germany by the Hitler mad- 
‘iess; the long-continued sway of Fascism in Italy and Hungary, the 
levi threat to democratic velf-goverament in, Austria, and other Coun: 
‘vies, the dictatorships in Guba, Yugoslavia, Poland and other countries, 
suid the continued rule of dictatorship in Soviet Russia have all conspired 
‘o put democracy upon the defensive everywhere, 
‘And it is just at this time that the British Labor movement, takinj 
id in the world Socialist movement, is throwing all its weight bacl 
wmentary democracy. 

British workers, in their unions and in the Labor Party, have 
wlected this moment to emphasize their unqualified support of democracy 
% such, as the means of winning the emancipation of the working class 
the way of the future. 

The joint May Day Manifesto of the Labor Party and the Trades 
Union Congress emphasizes democracy as opposed to dictatorship, as does 
yy Day declaration of the General Council of the International Fed- 
of Trades Unions. The emphasis is against the dictatorship of 
Vascism and of Bolshevism as well. 
At the same time, the Swiss Socialist Party, one of the strongest, 
{woot powerful and healthiest of the Socialist parties in any country, at 
iis recent national conference, took an emphatic stand in favor of deino- 
(lic methods. By an almost unanimous vote it was decided that: 
“The Social Democrats reject illegal methods of action so long as the 
yesisie does not overstep the bounds of democracy and does not 

‘we the democratic rights and liberties of the people, . . . Any playing 
‘vith illegal methods can only be detrimental to the interests of the work- 
‘ery and constitutes a betrayal of the working class.” 

‘The tragedy of Germany, before the eyes of the whole world, has 
fisca, democracy a fearful setback In the Tace of the long struggle of 
le Socialist and labor movement of that country to éstablish democracy 
W the way of progress two elements fought steadily, bitterly, savagely 
inst democracy, pounding incessantly, bitterly and unscrupulously at 
(from the right—and from the left. 
‘There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that if it were not for the Com- 
winist assault upon democratic methods the workers would not have been 
Nopelesty and tragically divided, that the way would not have. been 
‘juade clear for the triumph of fascism and terror and madness, 
‘Then what is to be done? Are the Socialists and trade unions to 

‘shandon their struggle for Socialism? The answer is an emphatic No! 


he I 


a 
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And are the Socialists and trade unions to abandon their use of 
cratic mehtods? If they do, they will have wiped out the essential 
ances between the Socialist movement and the Communism that develo} 
out of the Russian revolution. For if they abandon democracy they Wi 
have no choice but to as a militant minority to seize power 
—or if—power can be seized. A minority acting as storm t 
‘of men constituting what is in effect an army of men devoting allt 
time to the revolutionary movement, an army seeking to establish sor 
thing purporting to be im the interest of the working class, but. by 
stretch of the imagination by the working clase itself. This was done 
Russia, Thus it was sought to be done in Germany; until the crafty Go 
bels saw the point and took the hint, adopted Bolshevik methods and d 
clared that henceforth the battle was to be fought out in the streets. An 
it was. 

‘That is the only alternative to abandonment of the struggle unl 
the appeal to the workers is continued along democratic lines, 

Such democratic methods do not necessarily mean a fanatical a 


sers, It does mean that they 

ever democratic methods remain, and to throw the onus of denial art 

betrayal of thote methods upon the other sides. 
A number of documents before 

‘The Swiss Socialist resolution is 


He says, “First and foremost is the determination that the wor 
lass must not abandon, at this crucial moment, a single one of 
weapons it has legitimately won for the prosecution of the class strug 
This means that the Labor movement must not merely not abandon, b 

the weapon of Parliament, . . 


Real oe 
ge Lansbury, leader of the Britihh Labor Party, writes: “ 
armed forces of the Grown and the police are the servants ‘not the maste 
of the people, and through Parliament and Parliament alone the people 
exercise that control.’ 

Mr. Middleton comments that Lansbury here is a realist of 
first water, and adds that control of the police and armed forces “can 
‘attained through Parliament and by no ‘other means.” 

In the New Clarion of London, Lansbury writes an article entitled 
“Stop This Dictator Talk!", and says, “We do not need to break with 
democracy in order to break with the past. ... We must now ty 
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fl icacts ical 
Hernoorae id get our will carried out. We must cease all the nonsensics 
Without compromise... . We must unite and together work for con 
je Socialism, and this we shall accomplis, once the people pack 

(nie of Com ith a Socialist majority.” ‘ 

} Waner M. Citrine, president of the ‘International Federation of Des 
Von, writes: "In view of the sift march of politcal events, « «the 
[hor ity and the Pariamentary Labor Party hs asserted once more the 
Whips of democracy, which the organized working cass, movement 
{int to promote and defend against dictatorship, terrorism, violence a 
the denial of freedom.” soa ieee 

Tene are but a few of the recent pronouncements against dictat 

Me tia thar Socal aoa loans ate seaeamining sei 
cs, questioning wi have been correct. In the face 
po sci eae Seta 
Y sustained, in the face of the reign of terror in country after country, 
Ii the face of the fury of Communist propaganda for unity of action with 
the Socialists it is significant that from those countries in which the labor 
Socialist. movements have held their lines most successfully there 
Gimmes a clarion call for the defense, the ation and the promotion 
i emocraey. These are facts that all earnest Socialists and trade unionists 
lve today studying. 


MORRIS HILLQUIT 


working in a shirt f x 
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wih ineffable charm in his delighafl 


From the very beginning of his life in the y 
Partin the then weak Socialist movement, There wef weagy ee 
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was a weekly Socialist 


atic Party of Massachu- 
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1 1900 he was a te of the majority faction of the S.L.P. in 


iy Mochoster convention, and he was one of the committce that negotiated 

lth the Socialist Democratic Party for unity in the elections that year 

\wiler he leadership of Eugene V. Debs. In rgor he was one of the lead- 

wen is 

Hallet Party. 
' 


\dianapolis convention that formally organized the present So- 


that day to the day of his death the story of Hillquit is in a 
jwil yonse the story of the Socialist Party and of important scations of 
{ive (shor movement. 

From 1994 on he was a delegate to every International Socialist gath- 
Jevliyi, serving with brilliant distinction at Amsterdam in that year, at 
Hirt in 1907, at Copenhagen in 1910, at Basle in 1912, in the Vienna 
Working Union prior to the organization of the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational in Hamburg in 19233 he was a delegate to Marsilles in 1925, 
( Nirwwels in 1928 and to Vienna in 1931. 

Year after year Hillquit Europe and became intimately act 
joiointed with virtually all the great leaders of world Socialism. He was 
{ii thoir confidence, and in many world conferences his wise counsel was 


woleomed. 

In all the International Hillquit was known for his match- 

humor, his good sense and his warm heart. 

wose in high places and those honored by per- 
m—held him in the highest esteem. 

Hot Hillquit’s interest in world affairs did not blind him to the 


Aiyportant wor 


i 


work of 


aid the world will know the matchless services of this great man. In strike 
Alter strike he counseled with the workers; and his settlements were of 
Tiveleulable value to. them. 

His services to the needle unions continued to the very end; his 
last work was to fly to Washington by plane to argue a code for the Cloak- 
twikers, At the funeral ceremonies at Cooper Union it was related by 
David Dubinsky, president of the Intemational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, that Hillquit was the first to propose that a union draft its own 
‘le, and fight for it, rather than to fight against unfavorable provisions 
In codes offered them. He left what was vitrually his deathbed to argue 
ive Gloakmnakers’ Code that he drew up, and he won; many other unions 
ES iilgatt waged ts ket fh ich he be- 

nt uit the fint of the campaigns for which he 
‘nine famous, the first battle to redeem the Bast Side from Taramany Hall 
hal to win it for the workers. 

What a battle that was! Hillquit revealed unexpected qualities as 


popular campaigner. Flanked by such men as William Mailly,, Robert 
‘thers, besides the men of his own generation in the New York movement, 


lunter, James Oneal, who came in from the West about that time, and 
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26 
illquit tis 5 1 Winwell, He was in danger of indictment or of lynching; but that did not 
ilg raged ah that sired dhe iy that year Profesor Fra His comesdies|evecicdl pon am, andle cial sot Tal Wem Hia 


came another breakdown, this time more serious than the 
one. Again he went away in quest of health; again he followed 
heen interest the affairs of the party and of the uni 

n for Congress, but in absentia, and he did not 
‘until the fall of 1919, and then for only a short time. 


hes is fint breakdo ‘ . 
spent the Tall and winter in. Bentae Hie pe aoaet ‘as in the winter of 1920 that he again threw himself into the 
meetings, and the winter and spring in Switzerland, Ther i Tn that year came the notorious Sweet ouster of the regularly 
1913, he spoke at the funeral of August Bebel, and te eae Fagard esi egr Pathos 
Sete i ect among hoe dele bythe greatest men and the risk of his health and his life to def five Socialists 


4 monument in the battle for free institutions. 4 
‘nd then again party work; the 1920 convention, and the strugel 
the neo-Communism that sought to split and destroy the Socialist 
vement, and again Hillquit risked unpopularity to defend the 
‘Wf Social Democracy. But the welcome he received upon his return showed 
Nhat despite differences of opinion his comrades loved him . . . as he de- 

in the 


© was masterly ,it was courageous, it was brilliant. It will fo 
the 


the lead in the party’s anti-war campaign. 
iti served to be loved. 

And so the last few years hurried by. In 1924 he led the 
lette adventure; it ts posible that he never had showed more bril 
more persistence, more courage than then. His battle in the LaFol- 


r ition on terms of peace, and ton 
gether with Congressman Meyer London and James H. Maurer he wer 


his 


Fut least twenty or twenty-five years more.” In that year he was selected 
National Chairman of the party. 

Wut, alas! he was wrong. It struck him again. After his magnificent 
Twayoralty battle, he began to fail rapidly, and then came the end, 
Detober 7th, 1933. 

Life for many of us has been emptier since that day a year ago. Tears 
Tull from our eyes as we write this, But we carry on . . . Morris would have 
__In the fall he was Wished us to, 
himself, His lungs were 


WEN HANYORD 


tell you how much 1 think of wi 
ugene Wood at one time. 

” replied Ben; “Socialism hus 
fext to having Socialism the greatest thing on 


BEN HANFORD 


t campaign as a candidate, in 1898, Hanford showed. his 
Jollle as a remarkable orator, whose qualities were not so much studied 
Wee, but absolute earnestness, tempered with fine humor, His abilities 

inspiring speaker developed with his humorous national campaign 
wlll he became one of the two best in. Ame 


OOD God, Comrades, there hasn't been a chance for us to make am 
take that we haven't eagerly seized, In that we have been like the 
jovement”—so went a speech at the 1904 national convention of the In later years Hanford did a lot of writing, and as his health de- 
ialist party. Hinod he threw all his energies into his writing. He had helped found 
But the speaker didn’t stop there. He had begun: “If it be true thw Gall, He bad worked at fairs and bazaars and balls to get The Call 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, then there never was a group: ‘wrted, When ‘The Call found itself financially embarrassed—nothing 
beloved of the Lord as the Socialist party,” and then, following his \woijue in Phe Call's history—he made his last great effort for the paper. 
about making mistakes, he went on: “But, like the labor movement, Im daily articles published in its columns, he called upon every 
have no more interest in perpetuating our’ mistakes than have the Ih hor to give one day's pay to The Call, His letters were agonising — 
Organizations, and, like them, we are interested only in learning from thea Wl the Comrades loved their Ben; they knew, ax he knew, that he was 
how to avoid future mistakes.” ‘Ipliyé andl that his message to them to give up one day's pay, was his last 
hewage, “Do you love your dollar better than your Gall?” he asked, And 
by the way {ym poor, dying Fred Long, in Philadelphia, to the youngest recruit in 
oth the candid ihe vanks, the response came, 
Mle raised something less than $6,000; but that was not all. He gave 
Wy Mite for The Call, He died for The Gall. His last message was this, 
"We Nocialists are always asking: you to give. Do we never give anything?” 
And he fought on! He died in harness. In January, 1910, he knew his 
Hil was near, and he joked about it. He had been fleeced so much, living 
| hie did not want his family to be fleeced in his death, so he begged 
Wilh Gerber, to inquire after estimates among the undertakers. 
{1 Wwas on January 24, that he died, He was delirious; he thought 
WN he Was on a great platform, swaying vast multitudes ywith the glorious 
Hoyence born of a magnificent soul and a simple heart; he made his 
? h in. And his wife, who had married him in the very shadow 
Ben Hanford was a little printer—“little” in the sense that his be © $4 ope, one of the 
“Jimmie Higgins" he made immortal was a little man. ion t© The Gall, 
iisgnificant) physicallyy but that's where his “litlenes with his dying fingers. “I would that my every heart's 
been born and, and had worked ax printer should have been for the working elass, and through them for all 
Ind., and in cities of the East, He was not married un js Mind. Ben Hanford.” And then he died! 
had no particular philosophy and he hadn't a thing to live for-—at Je 
so he said. So he thought he was headed for the gutter, 
working in Washingion in the early ‘nineties he attended 
he Typographical Temple on G Street. Following the add 
of the speaker he made a short speech, At its close some one came to 
and said, “Why, Hanford, I didn't know that you were a Socialist!" 
Ben didn’t either; but shortly afterwards he drifted to Philadel 
and.a lecture by Abraham Cahan and discussion with his fellowspria 
Fred Long, finished the job; and from that moment his 
Socialist movement, He had no other interest, 
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MEYER LONDON 


T was early in the morning following election day in 1914. After a wil 
night full of rumors, punctuated with brawls at polling places, of 
breaking out into open fights, the news had been published in electi 
extras tat the sitting Tammany Congresman, Hleaty M. Goldfogie 
been re-elected by a majority of 5,000 in the 12th Gongressional District 
New York's congested East Side. The extras, however, gave only the 
publican and the Democratic vote; they made no mention of the Social 
vote, nor did the evening papers until late the next day. 

‘The Socialists had carried on a terrific campaign, and they 
they had elected their Con; |. The Socialist watehers had stu 
to their posts, often at imminent risk of their lives, and did not tun 
reports in to headquarters until the last vote for the least important of 
had been entered upon the tally sheets (that was before the time of mui 
chines). Socialist runners had brought in preliminary reports that i 
dicated the election of Meyer London. But it was not until the da 
was breaking that the election was confirmed by the totaling up of 
watchers’ reports. | 

‘The news swept the East Side like wildfire. The humble folk of 


‘The Socialist watchers and other party workers had gathered for 
bite of breakfast in a Divison Street restaurant. Just as the first rays 
the sun broke through, Mever London entered—unutterably weary 
walking like 2 conquering lion. No one who was there will ever for 
the indescribable thnill of the moment. It was worth waiting a lifetime for, 
Comrades shouted thei embraced and kissed London, tears streami 
down their faces; workingmen long exploited, plundered and outras 
by Tammany rule of the district loked up in awe and said, “Is that he? 

Meyer London had been elected to Congres, and the folowing Sut: 
day Madison Square Garden was jammed with deliriously happy Sociali«e 
who came to celebrate. “Congressman London,” said Morris Hillquit 
triumphantly, “is the only member of the House’ of Representatives who 
has to hire Madison Square Garden for a Sunday afternoon reception to 
his constituents.” 

‘Meyer London served six years in Congress, six of the most terthile 
years in recent history. Unlike Victor Berger, who came to Congress at a 
time of friendliness and good will, he was promptly plunged into the fear- 
ful problems of the early years of the war, and of the beginning of America's 
participation in the European slaughter. A man of peace, one of the 
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Avivnulliest and sweetest souls T have ever known, his whole public life 
‘batile; he fought three bitter and unsuccessful campaigns before 
lly won election to Congress; (he told me that a Socialist in that 
had to have 10,000 votes in the bag just to break even); he was 
(Vin camest and often violent controversy within his own party, 

ie used to say that his bitterest fights were with himself: “Often in 

on I differ violently from my position of that same morning 
mn lived a turbulent, a fighting life, and it was not until after 
int from Congresy—a “retirement™ forced by a crooked Tam- 
y gerrymander of his district, a Republican-Tammany fusion and 
Iiholesnle. theft of votes—that his comrades really began to appreciate 
Wii. fle had been with them so long, they had known him so intimately, 
Y lind been through so much together that they had hardly noticed his 
wrowth from just a good and willing branch worker to the stature 

-d toward the end. 

rondon was one of that rare breed that knows how to grow and 
When he went to Congress he was not satisfied merely to make 
tional Socialist stump speeches; he gave himself the task of study- 
«l understanding everything that was before the House, and so he 
ily became one of the best-informed public men in America. At 
mio a. tariff bill was before Congress, and he made himielf a master 
ly of the tariff before him but also of the history and the theory of 
jorills. He studied tariffs of the past, and he learned of the tariff measures 

W jhe House of Doges that had ruled Venice for many centuries. He 

Ihereupon learned to read Italian and he read all he could of the House 

‘and quite startled the best-informed men in the House with 
mal knowledge of the whole field of government. 


“The, henchmen of, Tammany, 
election, felt so grieved at his 
ly attended his funeral, walked 


Whe depth of that personal tribut 
[Landon lived href, but his life covered much, He was but 54 when 
Hie was struck down on the streets of New York by a taxicah, but in his 
ars of ity he had packed in so much work and so many achieve~ 
that it is impossible even to list them in a space like this, 
Mainly, however, London lived, and he inspired those who knew 
Him. And that alone was a_contribution of enormous importance to the 
Bocinlist movement of America, 


MICHAEL ZAMETKIN 


YWVITH the death of Michael Zametkin last week at the 
another of the thinning ranks of seit Soca 
Labor movement passed away. Few, in sen ot hn 


Zametkin ‘was a trenchant writer and contribu! jis 
ist publications He was one of the founders or the Jeni Day 
ang © ief period was it it remained associat 
sal of the Forward wail he deat ea 


‘The funeral Friday morning was attended by a large gathering 


Gomrade Zametkin's old asscciates. Brief addresses i a 
Jaca Pankeh, Absahasn Calc BOG Vice Goa Tone Wanker 47 


THE FLAVOR OF THE MAN 


to say that Art Young is the American Daumier, that he is 
illo yreatest cartoonist since Th. Nast, that he is a social philosopher 

Wf i fot rank, tha he is politcal commentator whose deep seriousness 

Fy no means ‘concealed by his wit and charm and joviality. 

All these things are true, but added together they do not constitute 

s suuplete picture of the man: For of Art Young itis literally true that the 

While bs far greater than the sum of all its parts. 

Ii is by no means easy to capture the flavor of the man, 
Wy (0 sit and talk with him, to ‘walk with him and to eat 
ew hin, to begin to realize the manner of man he is. 

Vhore is a picture he drew that appeared in one of the imy 
jwpoulies that always tickled me; it shows a middle-aged, 

Hein huple, a husband and wife, at the theatre. The man says to an 
we ‘you tell me if this is ‘a good play?” “Why, yes,” says the 
wr, “it is a good play.” “There, mother,” says the man to his wife, “I 
| you it was a good play.” 

Hlefore that picture appeared, Art told me the incident; he swears 
yetheard it ina theatre, and his deep delight at the episode, his 
Ile, his benignity were as much part of the incident as the episode 
i, Vor Art loves human beings, even though he Jaughs at their foibles, 
Wi though be hates injustice with a blazing, blistering hate. 
Have you ever heard him in his prime telling stories? (Some of them 
ely be printed here, even in these frank days.) Have you ever 
Take a speech? Have you ever heard him as the Southern 
Haior?. Tt is an uproariously ‘sketch, but somehow it never made 
Phi in the South. It i possible that Alabama, hearing the speech, might 
flected him to the Senate; or if they su it he was poking 
At the like of Tom Heflin and Theodore Bilbo, they might have 
Jind him. But elsewhere it was poisonously funny. But it wasn’t very 
yr, because Art cannot seem ever to be bitter at people 
‘nce I caught him gravely studying instruments in the window of a 
‘tore, He said he wanted to get an idea of what a saxaphone looked 
He had been at a convention of stuffed shirts—the Republican 
lion that nominated Cal Coolidge for President, 1 believe and at 
in moment a signal was given for music. The members of the band, 
balcony box, ha i by the oratory, and the 
jonist woke up so suddenly that he fell out 
ing to immortalize the incident in one of his 
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it is the genuine 
a noble figure in an ignoble world. All honor to 


expression of a man who 


ABRAHAM I. SHIPLACOFF 


APMURSDAY, February 7th, marks the fist annivenary of the pasting 
of the beloved Abraham I. Shiplacoff after a long and agonizing 
Wows Yor yoveral years before his death Shiplacoff had been too a 
w \u octive work, and there are therefore many of the newer mem- 
the party to whom he is but a name, 
Wl to those who knew him and worked with him in the Soctatist 
Jabor movement, Shiplacoff is not and never will be merely a name, 
his place among the Socialist,immortals with men and women of 
‘Wiel diverse characteristics and contributions to our cause as Meyer Lon- 
thy sod William, Mailly, Ben Hanford and Benjamin Feigenbaum, Anna 
‘A Muley and Eugene 'V. Debs, Ben Schlesinger and Morris Hillquit, 
Heiodes to whom nothing mattered except the progress of the cause to 
Which they had devoted their lives. 
In A. I. Shiplacoff were combined a sterling and a beautiful char- 
ey, yomatkable ability, and a wonderful devotion to his cause. It is 
Jor those who did not know him to realize the magnitude and ex- 
Wot of his activities, for such a man rarely appears among, us, 
Those who knew him well, who enjoyed the sweetness of his char- 


speak anywhere—on the street corner or in a lecture hall, in a come 
‘or convention or in a legislative body—was a delight. Gifted with 

low voice, a winning smile, a delightful sense of fun, and a wealth 

formation, firm loge and gift of expression, married to indomitable 
, a specch by “Ship” was always something to listen to. 

A workingman, and a workingman’s son, he never rose out of his 
ut remained intimately identified with’ his fellow workers to the 

‘of his death. Workingmen loved him, whether they were his fellow 
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Jewish tailors or Irish plumbers. He spoke their language, and they un 
‘Mood him, His humankty was real. It'was his very bel i 
This is not the occasion to recount individual incidents of his d 
tion and his heroism—and they were many; there is room here merely 
recount the fact that with his frail, often ailing body, he faced all en 
with the courage of a hero, regardless of cost to himwelf, 

‘Those who watched him during his three terms in the New Ye 

lature will never forget the lone fight he waged against the “bl 
five”—Governor Whitman's militarist bill—when he stood alone in 
1916 Legislature; nor the lion-like courage ho showed, together with | 

league, the Jate Joseph A. Whitehorn, in the 1917 legislature, 

the “patriot” were howling for blood; nor the courage he showed. wl 
accompanied by nine comrades—of whom the writer of this tribute 
‘one—in the 1918 legislature, 

He knew our enemies were thirsting for blood, and that tit 
would suit them better than to commit violence upon him. He knew 
hated him, although in their hearts they had to admire him, He knew 
stood with his comrades far from the source of Socialist strength of Ne 
York City when reactionaries, seriously proposed that restaurants 
hhotels refuse to serve the Socialists; he knew his. (and our) danger w 
the rascally ex-bartender and prize-fighter Martin G. McCue openly 
cited to lynching, But his courage never failed, and his temper was 
mulled. He was 2 great leader. 

is work in the, labor movement is another story that has mi 
been fully told; but it is safe to say that he set a standard of lofty 1d 
and unselfish devotion that may well stand forever as an inspiration | 
labor leaders everywhere. 

__ Shiplaceff stood at the very peak. No one could impeach his since 
his honesty, his intrepidity, his courage. He was a great soul, a great 
cialist, a great leader of workers. A. I. Shiplacoff was a man and it will 
Jong before his like will be seen agai 

He sleeps today out in Mount Carmel beside his old teacher, B, 
genbaum, who had for him the affection of a father for a beloved son, 
near Ben Schlesinger, Meyer London, Max Pine, Vladimir Medem, 
other great heroes of the Socialist and Labor movement. May we. 
have inherited from him the sad world he left too soon, be worthy 
the legacy of inspiration they have left for us! 


ORGE KIRKPATRICK 


ng out. ‘Three weeks after his 70th 
George R. Kirkpatrick is taken from us, It is a hard blow 
lo his friends, and his passing leaves a gap in the ranks of democratic 
cannot easily be filled, 
years Kirk never scemed to change. ‘Vhat big head, those gray 
yey, that amused, quizzical look, and that great shock of iron-gray hair 
Wore the signs of a man who never seemed to grow old, Then, in recent 
yuors, he grew white, ‘The last time I saw him was at the tragic Detroit 
ynyention three years ago, He was the same old Kirk, he had the same fire, 
lie lad the same affectionate greetings for his old friends, but he seemed 
Whilued, ‘The magnitude of the tragedy that was overwhelming the party 
» which he had given thirty years of his life, the arrogance of those who 
Jd determined to rule and ruin that to which he had devoted all his great 
shilitics and matebless energies had their effect upon him, 
Many fine speeches were made in opposition to the insane Declaration 
Uhr veemied deliberately designed to destioy our party, bat Kirk’s was one 
4 the most effective, ‘There stood the old lion of Socialism, his hair snow- 
White, the fire in him as of the many years of the past; and earnestly and 
Willy he warned of the inevitable catastrophe that would come if the 
‘ul the self-appointed saviors of the party were carried out, He was serious, 
Jive; he was magnificent. He lost—we lost and Socialism lost, But he 
Wont back to California to carry on, and in his last great campaign he ran 
{ny U. S. Senator in the Golden State and polled a record vote of 110,000, 
While one of the “saviors of Socialism,” running for Governor, had to be 
fontont with 3,500. 
George Ross Kirkpatrick, born in Ohio on February 24, 1867, was one 
‘o{ the many men who came out of academic life to. devote himself to our 
tiie; but he was one of the few to stick. Long ago the Socialists forgot to 
jofor (o him as Professor, although for many years he was a college instruc- 
Jor. When he joined the Socialist ranks he put everything else behind him 
Wyld gave his whole being to Socialist education and propaganda, 
ck was one of the most effective propagandists we 
Wor had, for he combined deep thought and study with the fire of the 
‘wilot, Unlike too many of the agitators we have had, his propaganda was 
lways fortified with knowledge; no matter how fiery’a speech might have 
Teen, it was always in effect a lecture based on deep study. There was sub- 
Mince behind every speech he made, 
His best-known book is, of course, “War: What For?” Tt is possible 
hat in time that magnificent book will be remembered as one of the really 
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great works of the spirit in American history. Written and widely ci 

lated before the outbreak of the World War, ft had an important inl 

on the American people. It struck with sledge-hammer blows, it 

ies and figures seasoned them with irony and fierce carnestnes, and 
ie challenge ot its title into a world that wo int 

sg aye would be infinitely’ bette 


for Socialism before 1916, and when the votes were counted heart 
Kirk was a beautiful soul. His greeting, “How are you, Old Scout 
warmed the heart, To him Socialist comradeship was everything, and 
gave his all for it. Never an office man, when the moment required it 
went into the National Office and served briefly as National Secret 
holding the fort until one of the “newer” element, in the person of Cl: 
Senior, came in to “show the tired and bankrupt old-timers how to run 
office and build up a party.” Then he went out to California with his wil 
iho had been Florence Hall, a teacher and an active Chicago Soc 
but he did not go there to rest. He went to continue his walk er 
‘The Social Democratic movement will miss Comrade Kirkpatri 
But the Socialists who knew and loved him will miss him eee mee | 
takes his place in our pantheon with Debs and Hillquit, with Berger 
Hanford, with Mailly and Jonas, with London and Shiplacoff, with 
and Branstetter, He will not be forgotten. His work lives on. 


THE TRIANGLE SLAUGHTER 


(DS March 25,1911, the great Triangle fre occurred. It was the most 
startling industrial accident in the history of the city. ‘The Triangle 

wp, Harris and Blanck, proprietors, was an open shop, and many stories 
Wore told of the unusually bad treatment of the girls employed there. 

On the day after the fire The Call came out in mourning; there were 
feversed rules between the columns, and a heavy black band around the 
veuding matter on the first page. It was a memorable issue, and the grim 
nil grewsome aspect of the paper itself struck one with the horror of the 
salnsteophe. 

I¢ was The Call alone of all the English newspapers of the city that had 
{ho courage to fight the fight that naturally arose out of the fire, ‘The capi 
\alist press wept bitter tears and condoled with the families of those who had 
wen lost. Capitalist newspapers supported a demand for better fire laws, 

But The Call alone called the spade a spade. ‘The day after the news 
of the holocaust had frozen the city with horror, The Call carried an edli- 
Worlal entitled, “Murder and Nothing Else But Murder.” ‘The first page 
that day had the striking cartoon by John Sloan that became famous, called 

The Triangle" It was a great triangle, with its sides labeled “Rent; 
Profit; Interest” On one side leaned a grinning skeleton; on the other, a 
{at profitéer, and in the center lay the body of a dead girl, with smoking 
Yulns about her. That cartoon did more to enact fairly good fire protection 
Ins thar any other agency. 

‘At the top of the page that day was the great black legend: “How long, 
will the workers permit themselves to be burned as well as enslaved in their 
shops?” 

"The next day there was another Triangle cartoon, the triangle this time 
Ding formed of a pile of human skulls. There were stories of how the waist 
shop officials fought to place the blame for their remissness upon the city 
ilicials, ‘The next day there was a cartoon, “The mark on the pay en- 

c." a skeleton surrounded by smoke making a dollar, and on the top 

‘if the page, “What are the workers going to do about it?” And so, day 

wer day, The Call hammered away at the waist bosses and their responsi- 
ity for the fire. 

“The result was not the legal action, nor the reprisals that were expected. 
ie ec 8 the officers of the Triangle Waist Company tried to buy The 

A contract for an advertisement was offered and a check for $250; 

‘was to be printed in the “ad” except the fact that there was such a 
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always pinched office of The Call. 7 
fought many battles for the workers, and the enem 


rejected. Sometimes, as during the case of the milk drivers’ str Gi 
refused to take advertisements of the milk companies, igitie 
___ But in all the years of The Gall’s history, there never was an is 
Seem mniginea as that of the Triangle fire. 

twas a , that had fought the union in the i 
before and that had not sted. pee eee He oe 

It was due to criminal carelessness, due to eagerness tc fe 
lars, that the girls were trapped when the fire breke out. 

‘The 147 victims were the direct victims of caj italist greed, unvarnis 
by any other elements, and The Call said so in editorial after editorial; 


ABOUT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


{hat ho was something of a professional pirate. 
Thow staring tidings—a little late, of course, but still hot news— 
Sete cnbodied in a lecture delivered in Hamburg by a Peruvian professor, 
fe lias boon spending a good deal of time in the archives in 
malic, 
Thwere is in the Spanish capital an institution known as the Casa de 


Trtios, 


‘The very date and birthplace of Columbus are not certainly known. 
merally believed that he was born in Genoa in 1435, 1446 or 1451, 
Mie father was a wool-comber, that he oafed on the wharfs and acy 
fed a love of the sea, that he became a sailor and then a map-maker, 
Wl that when he saw his great vision he peddled the idea of a 
the Atlantic to one king after another, finally weari 
Hitunce of King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Cast 


‘enormous wealth 
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ae : i i (i hing oF governnent, and this trade was strictly bootlegged. It is said, 
Fernando wrote his biography after his death he naturally puffed up pine on severe thoroughly organised nivehat waaivirtaally a 
carly life to make it appear thta. he was the son of people of means aly yrvernment within a government, and that it existed without official notice 
that he had been university trained. Naturally, therefore, his early I Moon the gervernaese tn tars ped Sh wes Uicorctscally sceresiaiort 
“i 3 ‘Many storehouses crammed with books, records, ledgers and even full 
Genoa, of course, vehemently insists that Columbus was a native: feports of legal proceedings in the bootleg courts of this speakeasy govern- 
that city, but for a long time the Spaniards claimed hi it have been found and they are now being deciphered. It is said that 
persistent story that he was a Jew. The latter jus had a map given him by someone in the service of this super- 
certain, de ‘and was guided by it in his great adventure. oot 
the fact that the Jews had been oud ieee oe $y sant yall enlock ie ceypises buried 
in Spain a century and a half before and expelied by Ferdinand ag lv great monuments hidden in the jungles of Yucatan and Guatemala. 
Tsabella, and that millions of Spanish Jews became “Marranos'—or That the people who lived there, built great cities and vanished without 
G{bled formal conversion—and practised their own religion Jraving a trace, attained a degree of culture that cannot be explained ex- 
Competent historians do not take the theory of Columbus’ Jewish the theory of contact with Europe and Asia has long been accepted, 
seriously, In the days in which Columbus lived there were no newspapal wat that contact was, how it was maintained, and what ended it are 
There was no reaton for anyone to take any notice of the life of this g penetrated mysteries. When those keys are found — some Maya 
scure wanderer—that i prior to 1492. After that date there is the fulle inetta stone"—the world will begin to understand the story of the 
and most reliable information, thanks to the splendid Spanish Sioees oe Mas wet taeagt 
archives, Wee immed. 
Mea e greatness and glory of Columbus are undimmed. Noth- 
Fea ae eae eae tame ropes, Seach the hata ee ree ree 
America has long been generally known. ‘Those magnificent seamen, th Oh aot ccs awit ieee iar a tea tele er atte aie a ee 
Norsemen, certainly reached Newfoundland and New fi ect oe 
centuries before the great Admiral, and they settled what i pe and that. ss 
land, Te is known that Columbus on one occasion visited Tecland as a 
wwe heard about Vineland. 
accepted fact of the earlier discovery detracts no 
from the glory of Coh for when he sailed in 1492 the 
in general knew nothing about the voyages of the Icelanders and Norser 
ttlement, and when the Spaniards, Fre 
other explorers and settlers came here 
Purposes a virgin continent. 


of 


regularly from 
and that 


BECAUSE OF A NAIL 


A news story 154 
that because of @ nail 


pendent people, Tt is not, 
idea, 


‘As everyone knows, 
down from Canada 


Howe attacked Washington in Ai it, 1: 
h lywine and Germantown and entered the’ 

ington. Washington thereupon took up quarten ar 
the darkest winter of the revolution wat ag he 


mont John 
jaum, and at Oris 
their brave leader, 
y open to the 
were smashed, and driven upon the main col 
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In front of Burgoyne was an army under General Philip Schuyler, 
vended by the man who might be called America’s Bravest of the Brave— 
Nenedict Amold, who fought like a tiger for the country he sought to betray 
f bivief year later. 

Hurgoyne, slowly moving forward, confidently expected the forces of 
to attack the Schuyler-Arnold forces in the rear and thus effect 
-sary junction. But Clinton never caine; he was thoroughly enjoying 
lightful summer in New York and with the wealthy Tories of the pleas- 
‘ut Westchester countryside, wholly oblivious of the fact that he was 
supposed to be in the field. 

The British were halted at Stillwater, at Bemis Heights and at Sara~ 
jowa, and (now under General Horatio Gates), the Americans won their 
{iso great victory of the war, compelling Burgoyne to surrender and turning, 
the tide of the revolution. 


ll be British colonials, part of the same dominion as Canada, 

But as things turned out the Americans were heartened and the British 
discouraged. The latter offered the colonists peace with all thelr demands 
of 1774 and 1775 completely granted. But the colonies having 
Iivemselves Free and Independent States, would have none of it, and held 
out for complete vietory—which they woul dnever have been able to. win 
Ii it were not for an indirect result of the failure of Clinton to march to 
ueet Burgoyne. ae 

Benjamin Franklin was Ambassador in Paris and when he heard of 
tho great victory he argued so persuasively with the King’s ministers that 

American cause was bound to prevail that France declared war upon 
at Rritain, and plared resources of men and money at the disposal of 
patriots on so lavish a scale that they finally tumed the tide, For it is 
qlinitted now that if it had not been for French intervention the revolution 
‘would have been a lost cause; and if it had not been for the victory at 
Saratoga the French could not have been induced to intervene; and if 

finton had not failed to march up the Hudson Saratoga could not have 
been won, 

Why, then, did Clinton stay home and leave Burgoyne alone to toss 
‘away the great American empire of the British king? The answer is that 
the dispatch to General Howe ordering him to go himself or send Clinton 
to support Burgoyne was never sent. Somebody simply forgot to send it, The 
attack on Philadelphia was his own idea, 

In "The Devil's Disciple," Bernard Shaw has Burgoyne say that 
“some gentleman in London” forgot to send Howe his orders, Shaw only 
guessed that that was the reason “Gentleman Johnny” was left unsupported, 
hut now it is known that that is just what happened, 

Papers just made public prove that interesting point, William Knox, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of the British Colonial office from 1770 to 
1782, kept a memorandum that told what happened on a certain day, 
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which has just come to light, Letters hi : 
. Letters had been 
goyne w march southward and to Howe to mutch-or t snd list 
northward. Lotd Sackville, later Lord Germaine, was about to sign | 
pees ee for a week-end in the country. He had ignedl 
i and was about to leave, © 
ready, Knox tod him about it, and Sackule ned he nonnd oo s 
lines at once, when one D'Oyly, 


All of which means exactly what 


mother and father had never met? SHS Sipe: os eraate le e 


OUR SACRED CONSTITUTION 


{PTEMBER 17th is the 148th anniversary of the signing of the Gon- 

\iuution of the United States, and the day has been seized upon by our 
Jovles to, utter pious statements upon that sacred document, Indeed, 
Chnutitution Day has been set aside as the occasion for an attack all along 
thi line upon all thoughts, all ideas and. all political conceptions more 
Jocent than 1787. It will be a field day for the Grass Rooters and the 
‘wvtionaries of all complexions. 

Tver sinee the Senatorial debates participated in by Daniel Webster 
\hwow has been a tendency to exalt the Constitution as a sacred instrument, 
ly a litle less divine than Holy Writ, to criticize which is sacrilege. Tt has 
‘lod our reactionaries to take that position, and today it appears that 
ihiy are planning to use the Constitution as thelr major plank in their 
icmpt to win America back to the good old idealism Of Hloovet, Coolidge 
wind Harding, 

And this is as good a time as any o recall that the Constitution grew 
out-of the times in which it was drafted, that a large portion of it is obso- 
lite, and an even larger portton has been set aside by amendments, That 
ye ae eee adopted it was known to be merely 4 compromise, he 
vest that could be secured in the face of conflicting political and economic 
limerests, and that no one expected that it would be elevated into. a sacred 
lociment, the core of what has become almost a state religion, 

Tt will come ax a surprise to worshipers of the Constitution to lear 
that the Constitution as adapted by the Conyention Sepeimber 17th, 1787, 
War merely a set of amendments to an earlier constitution supposed to he 
Will in foree, and that when it was put into operation and Georgs Wash- 
iiyton elected President, it was—at least technically—illegally in operation. 
Not that these things matter very much, except to give point to the fact 
{int the Constitution was a result of conditions and circumstances of, a 
articular times that the times were changing rapidly; that when exigencies 
Wi'ihe time so required the written constitution of that day was discarded 
Without a tear and without a blast from Grass Rooters of that time. 

Tt is well that the American workers know these facts, in order not 
fo be moved by the lachrymose piety of reactionaries like Borah, for 
trample, who has $0 often flooded the floor of the Senate chamber with 
{tar for the downtrodden and oppressed, wishing he could do something 
for them if only the letter of the Constitution permitted. 

Tn 1781 the Atticles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, commonly 
Joferred to then as the Constitution, was adopted and put into operation, 
Within a ahort time it was realized that it was an unworkable instrument 
find that under it there were 13 autonomous nations rather than a unified 
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state. Especially did the merchants and manufacturers of that time 
the lack of a centralized government and of a unified set of tariff I; 
currency legislation and other laws affecting business. 

Merchants of Virginia and Maryland met in Mount Vernon in 1 
‘as guests of General Washington to discuss what could be done to ss 
guard their own interests. They there decided that a national conferen 
should be held, and through their powerful influence induced a number 
state legislatures to send official delegates to a convention that met 
Annapolis in 1786; five states were there represented, 

‘The most active delegate was Alexander Hamilton of New Yo 
Under his leadership the convention decided that the time had come 
‘mend the Constitution (that is, the Articles of Confederation) to. rende 
it more adequate to the exigencies of the time." It will be noted that th 
Articles had been in force only five years, and had already been foun 
obsolete. But the Articles provided that amendments could. be 
only by Congress (The Second Continental Congress then in session} 
ratified by. ch the vate legislatures, 

Hamilton thereupon proposed that all state legislatures elect doles 
gates to a convention to meet in Philadelphia the following May, thy 
to propose amendments to be submitted as suggestions to. Congress. 
Congress accepted them they were to be referred to the state leslat 
‘The legislatures elected the delegates, therefore, to draft amendments. l 
make the Constitution “adequate to the exigencies of the time.” 

When the convention met on May 5th, 1787, General Washingt 
was elected President, and it was promptly voted to hold sessions in <ex 
and to destroy all the records at the close of the sessions. What we know 
about that convention is from full notes taken for his own use by Js 
Madison, later published by the Government. Only 11 states sent delegat 

The delegates decided at the outset to throw the Articles into 
waste basket, and to draw up an entirely new constitution. Therem 
two New York delegates, Yates and Lansing, withdrew, refusing to ha 
anything further to do with the business, and Hamilton spoke and Inter 
signed upon behalf of the state. Other delegates, like Luther Martin of 
Maryland, likewise opposed everything that was done there. 

But the main body of delegates, over whom Washington presided wi 
dignity, went to work. Three “plans” were submitted: ‘The 
plan,” drawn up by Madison and presented by Edmund Randolph, formed 
the basis of the Constitution that was finally adopted. Hamilton present 
his plan that provided for a thinly distinguished monarchy, snd. Willhag 
Patterson of New Jersey likewise presented a plan. 

With modifications, largely influenced by Hamilton, the “Vi 
plan” was adopted. The Senate was placed outside the influence of “} 
lar pauions,” the President was removed as far as posible from popul 
influences, and according to Gouverneur Mortis, who as a Committee o 
Style actually wrote the Constitution, the sections on the Judiciary 
made purposely vague, 

The Constitution—which, it must be remember 
a set of suggested amendments later to be adopted 
provided that it would be in force as soon as nine states ratified” ‘This 
‘was clearly in violation of the provision requiring unanimous ratification 
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6h oy . But no one paid any attention to that; the delegates 
Dee yon cas oes he nto pccicene uM seceiees 
ry of Congress today), Secretary William Jackson burned the books, 
and papers, and the document was sent over to Congress. 

a the storm broke. Several states ratified at once; only a threat 
ly the merchants of New York Gity to secede from the state, organize a 
hw state and ratify independently brought the New York legislature into 
live, and finally General Washington was elected President of a nation of 
uly 11 states, two having failed to ratify until after his election. 

‘The Constitution as it stands and is worshiped today contains many 
wolete provisions, such as provisions regulating the slave trade, the fugi- 
{ive slave lay, a section referring to piracy, and another allotting represen- 
Iwliver to slave-holding states by counting all slaves, taking three-fifths of 
hat number and to be added to the number of free people. Further, the 
for the election of the President became obsolete within 
; and twenty-one amendments have likewise made other sections 
ete 


TT SHOULD BE A PRIVATE MATTER St 


fliyious instruction outside the school, Some teachers merely excuse those 
shildion whose parents want them to attend such classes once a week 
for Half an hour, Others have been known to ask their pupils: “What are 
fill, Catholic, Protestant or Jew?” and then to register the pupils’ re- 
jilies; then they send them away once a week, We have heard of one such 
Wwiclior who insisted that the pupils go off to Bible class, scolding thm 
snl saying that they would not go to heaven if they did not go. 

Ini our opinion, that sort of tactics is as offensive as the statement 
shout “spiritual illiteracy," for those who say such things take sides in a 
frligious matter—something that should be intolerable for an agent of 
illw yovernment in a secular State, 

The United States was founded on the principle of the separation of 
Church and State and the absolute liberty of conscience, That is why the 
Presidential oath prescribed by the Constitution provides that the incom- 
Ji executive may swear or affirm, as he chooses. Members of all faiths 
yd of no faith have equal civil rights; there are no civil disabilities of 
wy kind. 

In Brooklyn there is a Jarge Syrian population, and there are Moham- 
jwoilan communities not far from the city. The Christian Scientists have 
‘wny members and many churches, and the Quakers are influential every- 
Whore, The Catholics are most numerous hereabouts, and the Protestants 
io grouped in many denominations, differing in their forms of worship. 
Jowish worshippers are organized in Orthodox congregations, Reformed 
‘onyregations, Free Synagogues, ‘They meet in beautiful temples, in Jewish 
Centers, in lecture halls, in hotel ballrooms, and often even in empty stores 

Tey differ widely in practice and methods, 

And finally there are many thousands—possibly even hundreds of 
ands—of people who are either passively non-religious or actively and 
ly agnostic. 

Every one of those groups 


IT SHOULD BE A PRIVATE MATTER 


On gy oy nd girls have enrolled for clases in Bible instr 
ion, out of the 12,000 students i i Is circulari t 
Greater New York Interaith Commarea, 2" snn0l creularize by 


It has been a surprise to mam i 
h x many people that the project of con 
classes in religion in. connection with the school erie 
such emphatic and effective opposition. Indeed, immediately after the 
‘entative announcement that Regents’ credit would be given for classes 
Bible study, it was felt that even the announcement had been illeadvis 
Especially tactless was the statement of the educational authorities to 
iiect that a certain percentage of the student body in the public scho 
B eepinitually “illiterate,” meaning not affiliated with any  organie 
Immediately protest on the i 
_Tmmed protest on the part of representatives of educati 
bodies, eivic organizations and even religious bodies rove to uch mag 
iat the City Superintendent of Schools 5 ject wit 
rent colerite CiY Superintendent of Schools dropped the project wit 


And yet all that was proposed was that th i 

a od wi 6 classes i ct 

prepared by the Interfaith Committe, be Tectulted tn the schools ag 
c laces outside nilelings, 3 

Been ra Rutces ouside the school buildings, and that Regents" cred 
Te was felt by the 

cinee me ead - 

ible ghlection to organizing the instruction on an interdenomination 


posed of Gatholi st i 
foe of cu ics, Protestants and Jews, no one could possibly find fault 


It is our opinion that weligion i 
igion is about the most priv 
the world, and that the State has no busines: whatever\to taken og 
in seligiou life, except to protect citizens in absolute freedom of wee 
Ne belive that when a modern enlightened State has furnished a 
sarangi eos faith it has done its full duty. Te can do 


relieve that by establishing classes in Bible stud ii . 

Regents cxedit for them or in any’ way giving such 
recognized standing the educational authorities as 
ack of separation of Church and State; and inci. 
‘Ro good to the cause of religion among a free’ people. 
For some time school children have been allowed a little time off fo 


entitled to precisely the same deal by 
the State. It ic not written anywhere that all religions are equal before the 
Sinte but that those who have no religion stand a little lower than those 
Who have. For if such a stand were the official position of the State it 
would be but a step to choose as between the various religions and to de- 
fine one as standing a little higher than others. And that would be but a 
flop from the designation of an official religion—which is intolerable to 
those who uphold the American ideal of a strictly secular Stat. 

Today we read of religious troubles in two countries, where the 
difficulties arise largely. from the fact that there has hitherto been one 
fhith recognized as having higher standing than others 

Indéed in Spain up to the time of the recent revolution no religion 
was permitted to maintain public houses of worship except the one official 
faith. And as a result those who exercised freedom of conscience (which 
Js the fundamental basis of the American religious policy) were placed in a 
Highly unfavorable positions and in winning for themselves the rights that 
fire taken as a matter of course in other countries there was necessarily 
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4 good deal of friction, and as a consequence, riots and the burnin, 
churches 

, The American way is the right way. No State has a right to dk 
‘which faith is the correct one, or that any faith is better tas no rl 
beliof whatever. No State has a right to decide that belief in any fi 
‘is “moral literacy,” or that failure to hold any conventional rel 
belief or to belonig to any recognized sect ix in any way to be consi 
moral obliquity: 

‘The American way, which ix now the way of Great Britain, F 
and other civilized countries, is after all the only sound way. Every 
ee is the right one—for himself. No one has the right to intet 
with the free-est and fullest practice of that religion, or to impose his 
or any religion tall on anyone ele, That plan, we fervently Lope, wil 
continued this country and extended in all countries. That is the 
solution of a problem that still troubles mankind after centuries of any 


A SHORTER WORKING DAY 


[DURING casually into a recent isue of our favorite periodical, the Con- 
gresional Record, we note a speech by an Ohio statesman on the 
sixchour day, printed as an “extension of remarks’ 

The speech itself was brief, and we cannot find anything new in it 
or anything particularly worthy of consideration, But the subject of the 
jpocch interests us, especially the fact that there is and has been ever since 
iho industries of the world were struck by a blight a serious discussion of 
ile possibility of establishing a shorter working day ax a regular part of 
the Industrial. system, 

What is involved is not merely a matter of an eight-hour or a seven- 
hour ov-a sixchour day. Indeed, as we see it, the actual length of the work- 
ing day for any one industry, or all industries, is not the main concern 
‘of economists, What is involved is the question of how the benefits of 
modern industrialism are to be spread around for all. 

‘There was a, time when employers were bitterly opposed to even a 
lon-hour day, Indeed, when the modern labor movement got under way 
Under the leadeniiip of Sarmuel Gompery it vlogan was n eroand for aH 
‘ight-hour day; the figure 8 appeared on its banners and transparencies 
{n Labor Day parades, and it was a long time before the eight-hour day 
was accepted even in principle 


lover it is a 
dear, to- get 


‘The hours-of-labor problem can be settled in only two ways. One of 
them is in each individual case, by the action of the employees of each 
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employer, winning the shortest hours and the highest wages possible 
each separate and individual case, But in that event the hours won in. 
case are vitally affected by the hours Iabored by employees of other fi 
If one firm can get employees to work ten hours a day it is at an ad\ 
tage over competitors whose workers have won an eight-hour day, 
situation is acute in the {extile industry, where the New England 
must compete with mills located in Southern States where labor legis 
tion is still in a primitive stage. 
Still there is pressing need for some adjustment of the whole 
of hours of labor, a need that cannot be satisfied by individual wr 
in shop after shop, or even industry after industry. 
“The root of the troubled situation ts the fact that labor has bd 
% efficient and effective that distress results, One striking character 
of the present industrial distress is the fact that people are suffering iy 
caue there is too much. With millions of men out of work and thor 
tramping the streets bumming the price of a cup of coffee, the Brazil 
government has found it necessary to dump millions of pounds of c 
Ho the sea to keep up the price. The over-production of wheat, fh 
cotton, oil and other basic commodities has added to the distress of a sit 
tation in which millions of people have lost their jobs, or are in fear 
losing their jobs, thus making it impossible for them to buy back th 
stock of goods they and their fellow-workers have made, And factot 
are closed and employment is barred to millions because they have pill 
up such huge stocks of goods that for the moment they cannot be 
to the people who made them and are suffering for want of them. 
‘The difficulty ies Jargely in the fact that American Jabor, und 
efficient ditection, has bocome too efficient, ‘The swift speed with whi 
Empire State building is erected, the high-pressure efficiency display 
in massproduction of automobiles, the installation of countless al 
if devices and machines have often done more harm than good, 
When laborsaving devices are installed in a household, when 
housewife gets the use Of a vacuum cleaner, a garbage incinerator, a did 
washing machine or an electric refrigerator it is wholly a benefit, for sit 
is emancipated from drudgery and has more time for herself, her fam 
and her friends, No one ever dreams of discharging a wife becauy 
machinery ean do her work for her, But millions of men—and the w 
¢ountry—are suffering today because labor-saving machinery and effiie 
in industry have made the labor of millions superfluous, 
No one in his right mind suggests that American labor adopt 
anny,” the slowing-up process deliberately adopted 
ish workers at the moment that the introduction of machin 
threatened their jobs. No one in his right mind would suggest that lal 
saving devices be scrapped because the result of their installation, 
things now work out, is distress. No one would restore the hand-l 
to create jobs, or go back to hand-set type because the linotype machi 
sso efficent that many old-time printers fost thelr jobs when the macht 
‘was installed. No one would justify a smashing of the machines, as it 
furiated English workingmen smashed machines at the beginning of 
industrial revolution because they saw in the machine their enemy, 
Sane and intelligent people want to see ax much labor-saving machi 
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possible, as many devices for efficiency, as much mass-production 
possible. But they do not like the idea that such efficiency deprives 
Kiunian beings of their jobs and causes distress instead of rejoicing. 

‘On the theory that @ general scaling down of the working day to give 
work (o all would spread the benefits of machinery, would benefit not 
swily industry asa whole but the working people who do the world’s work, 
\lwero is this moyement for a radically curtailed working day. If it comes 
\hout, and if itis a successful innovation, it will be time enough to discuss 
‘what people will do with their new leisure, 


TO RELIEVE DISTRESS 


AT THE MOMENT that Governor Roosevelt is asking for a fund 
{$20,000,000 for unemployment relief in New York State alone, 
is suggesting that the State income tax be jacked up 50 per cent to 
the money for his plan, the Brazilian government, alarined at the fact th 
there is too much coffee and that the price of coffee is likely to go down h 


announced that large quantities of the fragrant bean, neatly done up i 


burlap sacks, are going to be dumped into the turbulent Atlantic. 
‘The people of Brazil, dependent very largely upon the coffe 
for their well-being, feel that when the pak ateau ion they aba 


off but that when'the price of coffe i high they will prosper. ‘That th 


ee eee jis mundane. will have to pay the price 
prices for coffee is a detail that ibly : 
is not particularly relevant to them. ie Drape ulager Pate 
‘The cotton planters of Louisiana, distressed at the fact that the pler 
‘tude of cotton has driven down the price of that most necessary co 
ity, strove to bring pressure to bear upon Hon. Huey Long, the grea 
man who is both United States Senator from that State and its 
fat the same time. The Hon. Huey sent a message to the Legislature, an 
preaeciaieng tm pscter cee te cs yas a 
eee ting of cotton for one year, in 
ee er ee eee c 
nm ‘ago, when people were urged to buy cotton jn order 
ban it ‘Tear te Gayers abd Weare of ton goods met poy te 
is an annoying fact that does not invalidate the plan, at least in the 1 
of the people who are putting it through. 
The State militia of Texas and of Oklahoma, under the comm: 
‘of thase two statesmen, Governors the Hon. Ross S. Sterling and the Hon 
Alfalfa Bill Murray, who patched up their recent quarrel over. brid 
tolls for the occasion, was recently sent into the oil fields to stop the 
of oil and limit the output by one million barrels of oil a day. 


Tn the apple regions of the 
millions of apples 
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‘of low prices for 
‘years as one of the 

thought of the world 

Jur been devoted to schemes to keep down the supply of wheat and 
ronwoquently to keep the prices of this necessity of life as high as possible. 
‘All of these people, coffee-growers, cotton- oil men, apple- 


tail ‘long until they become meat, and thee 
ry other conceiv 
foul inhabit and wear feel precisely the same way. 

‘This does not mean that the oil men are 
uf coffee, nor that the wheat people are deliriously enthusiastic over the 
uct that cotton is going to be made artificially scarce and costly. ‘The oil 
‘nen want dear oil—and cheap cofee, cotton sugar, wheat and apples. 
he apple men want dear apples—and cheap oil, coffee, sugar, wheat and 
elton. The cotton men want dear cotton—and cheap oil, coffee, apples, 
Wwhoat and sugar. 

Meanwhile, there are several million people in genuine distress. The 
Governor wants to spend $20,000,000 on them, and for the expendi- 
uo of sums up to five billions are for the relief of the millions 
Who are facing a terrible winter. Millions of people who have jobs, whose 
Wrayes have not yet been cut, are nevertheless in anguished fear that they 
might tee next, or that some members of their families might be tossed 
Mt oF je 

‘There is too much coffee; there are too much cil and wheat and sugat 
‘and cotton and fruit, and too many people who need them and have no 
jnoney to buy them. 

Might it not be that the surplus coffee, instead of being 
{owed into the ocean, might be given to men tramping the streets who will 
Jo cold and hungry in the winter? That the be fed to unemployed 
nvtead of to the hogs? That the cotton be employed to clothe who 
fro in distress rather than burned or forcibly kept from growing? 

Such a plan sounds like charity; but the men who have no jobs are 
wo often compelled to depend upon some form of charity anyway. And 
wich a plan might easily employ hundreds, even thousands of unemployed 
Wen in administering a far-reaching plan like thie—who could be paid 
ut of the huge sums being raised for relief. And such a plan, merely 
Invaging perfectly ood stuf fom being converted into garbage, might 
fosily be the push that will start che ball of industry rolling again. 


Tt may sound fantastic to this sort of salvaging but it is even 
ore fantastic that ia.a period when millions are facing the future with 
(told fear gripping their hearts that they may not have enough to live on, 
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industries, States and nations are systematically settiny 

¢ , 

fBisgg betacas Gece te! e many af We tung vat eae te peee 
It is merely suggested that some control be made} it i 

gested that industry be treated as one single, whole, that the eee 

producers and consumers, cofiee-growers and buttonshole makers, olf 

and apple men be considerd as one—which they are, a 
‘The only alternative is to consider the world made up of lit 


separate groups, each hostile to every other. And the result looks a Ti 


SLASHING WAGES 


PPE United States Steel Corporation has announced a wage-cut of ten 

per cont, effective October Ist, affecting close to a quarter of « million 
employees. Bethlehem Steel will follow suit on the same day, with a similar 

‘onward sevision” (94 the industrialists like to call wage-cuts) affecting 
40,000 men, and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company has ordered a 
Corresponding aut, The General Motors announces a “readjustment” effec- 
tive the same day, ranging from 10 to 20 per cent, Still other euts are being 
‘nnounced almost hourly. 

‘These corporations are not corner peanut peddlers trying to make ends 

vet, cutting wages as a means to avert bankruptcy, ‘They do business meas- 
din bilKons, and during the war and the boom times that followed, the 
‘of the first three were measured in, hundreds of millions annually. 
"alo shared in the generosity of the Treasury some years ago when 
Wy millions were: passed out in income tax refunds, 
Business may not be so very good at the moment, but by no stretch 
‘of the imagination can those ‘corporations be considered in actual need of the 
thn of money to be saved by the “downward revisions” and “readjastments 
the compensation of salaried employees” to keep afloat and thelr man- 
ss from the poorhouse. 
‘As we see it, these wage-cuts are to be considered as the establishment of 
policy, For a'long time there has been discussion of the possibility of 
see iomcring of swage stondarde. Tt hav bien held by many people that 
the wage levels won by labor unions to meet the rising cost of living in the 
oom. (“easy-come-easy-go”) years after the war are too high for depres 
Non times, Of course, when prices began. going up wage increases had to be 
fought for bitterly, often at the cost of bloodshed, ‘There was no such easy 
ausumption by industrialists that wages would have to be ‘revised and 
adjusted” upward as there is now that they must be “revised” and 
“adjusted” downward. 

‘Many financial commentators, discussing the long-drawn-out British 
crisis, mazntain that the prime reason for Britain's woe is that the unions 
have refused to budge fom their defense of waye scales won during and 
Ater the war when prices were sky-rocketing and the value of money. was 
fut in half, or worse. ‘They have held that wages must fall, like all other 
Costs, that labor must take its share of teadjustinent to new conditions, or 
even normal. times, 

[All this is perfectly sound, if one accepts the point of view upon. which 
it is based, But before accepting the necessity of a general wage reduction 
fone must agree upon certain definitions, 
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First and most important, in our opinion, is the answer to one most 
portant question: What is the purpose of industry? What is the objective 
those who carry it on? 

‘The object of industrial statesmanship is either to carry on ind 
for its own sake, or it isto create as much happiness as possible, 

If the first is correct it may be likened to war. There is every hi 
desire to make the soldiers comfortable and feed them properly, to keep the 
contented and dry and amused. But the prime objective of waging wa 
to win, and soldiers understand that they are but pavns to be tossed int 
fiery furnace, there to face fire and flame, bursting shells and clouds 
poison gas. Human beings only incidentally, their main purpose is to 
fand win regardless of the cost to themselves 

If that is to be the accepted objective of industry, then no one 
right to object to movements toward wage reductions, If a bull-market k 
Bea is bad for an industry it should be scaled down, If industrial states 
manship finds that a nation whose laboring classes insist upon maintain 
a high standard of living gets into financial difficulties it is right and pi 
that adjustments be made in that standard of living in order that the nal 
finances should not sufier—instead of adjusting finances and industry 
keep them up. 

But scaling down wage levels, moving toward a lower standard of 
living; is wrong if that conception be rejected, 

‘There is the opposite point of view, according to. which industry and 
finance and government should have as their objective the creation of 
greatest possible amount of human happiness, in which industry is a me: 
not an end in itself, 

‘The question may be put this way: Are payments of way 
considered merely as operating expenses, to be kept down tot 
possible level? Technically wages paid ta labor are in the same cat egory. 

ial and supplies, which in times of distre 


to 


prices paid for land and matei 
everyone cuts to the bone, 

Ii the object of industrial statesmanshi 
going, then that’s all right and wages should | 
of living lowered, as part of the 
to those who thinkin other or 

ry as the cost of wrapping paper and electric bills and rents. Wages, it 
FE fepressnt ucsan veldicerthe coly canon by which men can live, 
the higher the wages the better off the nation, 

As national welfare depends directly upon the welfare of the people 
{industrial statesmen must think in terms, not of their balance sheets but of 
the welfare of the entire nation. 

tis bad for the standard of living to sip. It is bad for masses, havin 
‘once tasted decent living, electric lights, possibly a car, radios, some domes 
comforts, to have those sweets snatched from them just when they ha 
learned what they mean, 

tis not fair to tell the English people that because the king surrenders 
$250,000 a year out of his several millions, the cotton-mill worker, alread 


is merely to keep indus 
be slashed and the standa 
general movement toward economy. 
terms wages for labor are not in the same cates 


{iving on the edge of starvation, n 
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st tl ssetifice one-tenth or one- 
Jouth of his income. It is not the sane sacrifice for both of them. And it is 
jot fair to snatch away from several hundred thousand steel workers ten 
jer cent of their nevesstoo-great wages just when they had commenced to 
live lives above the lowest shum-level just because their employers are not 
jiow making the vast profits, measured in billions, that they once made. 
1 ity comes before stock prices. 
rruns the argument of those who believe that these wage-cuts are 
(overunners of a nation-wide and world-wide attempt on the part of em- 
)loyers to cut living standards. ; 
Labor, they say, has officially been declared not to be a commodity. 
Those whose wages have been treated as if they are but so many bookkeep- 
items, are human beings no less than the families of those who order the 
ize slashes and whose standard of living is not affected in the slightest 


So run the two conflicting arguments, 


THE LIBRARY 


ROOKLYN js a great city in itself, with a i 
00) t z Population of close to 
million Peo le, Despite the fact that in its administration it is part 
larger city it has everything a great city should have; theatres, te 
museums, art galleries—everything. 


tk, 


It is hard to tell why the Brooklyn Public Library is unfini mor 
the three million people of Brooklyn there is at este lan Pan 2 
mien and women who care for such things as libraties as in any other come 
munity in the country, 
ion uth things, alas, happen by pure chance, Tt just happened i. 
tions were propitious for the building of the great New York Public Linsey 
at the time that the Astor, the Lenox and the Tilden Foundations wer. 
preted, and the result was the magnificent Hbrary at Fifth aveawe sed 
Forty-second street, It just happens that our library i unfinished, 

cols and even colleges are almost a routine matter. When they are 
fecded money is appropriated for them and they are built. But there fs ue 
law, like that providing for compulsory education, that makes 


of a library compulsory and so it happens that the Gentral 1 


Brooklyn is an orphan of the city, standing uncompleted where the I 
pos 


largest 


fog umber of people pass by and wonder if we are a community of 


rates, 
We are not, of course; bu ay ns that we ‘ictin 
almost incurable inertia, ‘There is plenty of money asallagie for such iad 
Hosein the city treasury, and the ten million dollars required to complete 
we tibrary can easly be appropriated. ‘The annual inctease inthe yrs 
budget is man ytimes that sum. ‘Tho money is not appropriated, wae 
convinced, simply because the proper authorities have not got around to it. 
Lhe Borough President is seokingg an appropriation of $9,250,000. 
continue the work now rapidly petering out and to push it to completion, 
The Flatbush avenue wing, faeing the park, Has been partially come 
pleted; indeed, it has been completed twice Seyoral years ayo, when tha 
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‘vont walls were finished in marble a change of plans called for the removal 
of the marble and the rebuilding of the walls with Indiana limestone, Let 
w hope no one thinks they need granite or onyx. 

(nd dat is about all and if mone money is not appropriated at once 8 
umber of men will be thtown out of work, and the unfinished building will 

\d a8 & monument to inertia or laziness on the part of a great community 
reat that it is almost unbelievable, 

‘The project for a great central library building. goes back thirty-two 
». In April, 1899, the Brooklyn Park Commission was delegated to 

wend to the Legislature a site for a suitable central library. Tt was not 
ntl thirteen years later, June 5, 1912, that ground was at last broken, 
That was over nineteen years ago, and not a single book has found shelter in 
the building, not a man or woman has walked its cool marble corridors, 

‘The site, after six years of delay, was solected in 1905, A year later the 
first appropriation of $25,000 wax made, and in the same year a study wax 
twade of library buildings at home and abroad, in order that whon the 
building was finally completed Brooklyn might have the benefit of the ex 
perience of all other communities, the world over, 

‘The plans were submitted in 1907, and tho first estimate of cost was 

lixed at $4,810,000 in 1908; later estimates, due to. enlarged plans and ine 
creasing costs of materials and highor standards of living tor workers, have 
to $11,000,000, $13,000,000 and even $14,000,000. 
Up to 1925 only $829,000 had been expended on the projet, and tn 
November, 1928, the city appropriated $1,100,000 move) the work that th 
joing on now is on what is left of that appropriation, And there the matter 
rests for want of any more money. 

And it is a great pity. Tt is, of course, a pity to see anything started and 
not carried through. And it is a pity to see work abandoned at a time when 
the men at work will find it hard to find other work, Tut the plty of It 
oes very much deeper. 

A library is more than a collection of books housed in a fine marble 
uilding. Tt is more than stacks and catalogues and bound volumes of pube 
lications. It is more than a staff of skilled librarians and triined. scholars 
and fine pictures and sculptures. 

A library is a symbol of the fact that a community is cultured and eivile 
ined. And by the care of a community for its library, the money it spends 
upon it, the pride it has in it one may measure the measure of true civillza: 
tion that a community has reached. 

Books are more than romances, novels, poems; books are, in a. real 
sense, the means by which we can unlock the past and the future, When 
the great library of Alexandria burned a man ran to Julius Caesar and said, 
‘There bums the memory of mankind!” "Let it burn,” said Cacsar, “Te is 
a shameful memory.” 

But it is more than that, ‘The memory of mankind teaches us how to 
avoid the pitfalls of the past, to meet the problems of the future, ‘The mem- 
ory of mankind is a light to guide the fect toward what is coming, 

Libraries are monuments erected by communities to their own sense 
‘of human dignity. Te is to be hoped that it will not be long before Brooklyn 
will have completed that monument to itself. 


George's if one cares to. 


PLACID WAYS 


In the spring Sir Geor 
of the cedars 50 abundant he 


here, and, naming it the Deliverance, set ou 


‘Out of the episode of the shipwreck of the men. bringing hlessed_ 


relief to the starving pioneers of Jamestown comes the Bermuda color 
of today. But Sir George had not been the first man t0 touch on ite cond] 


‘tran for nearly a century before the Spaniard, Juan de Bermuder, had. 


and all the Spaniards got ir pai 
ovina ag pen got for thee pins was the doubusl esure of 
who first came here in 1515, 


hand to adapting plays crudely wi 
lays ruc itt 
fit to he seen on the London stage, He was now who knew the st 
tol London stage, He was now a man who the 


as their Ianguag a lis 
Sm a de? te des oe Eien 
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But the Brits 


calling the place the Somers Island, took possession 


Within a year or two after Sir George's discovery came to be known 


‘The man 


‘yy Wil keane 
Ne il ikespe: 
were listening to literature that epi ie ie 


‘This Shakespeare of the stage and of the court of King James heard 
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\ulos of the “IM vexed Bermoothes” and of the fairyland Sir George and 
his men had found there, He had no play under contract at the moment, 
fio asignment to predict the glory of the dour Scots king and his Howe 
Wf Stuart, much as with tongue in cheek and roguish private smile he had 
Juwt completed in “Macbeth.” 

Will Shakespeare was in full flower of his great powers and he 
wos nearing the end of his glorious life, although he could not know 
that, His mind and heart and soul were dripping with sweetness and 
ineffable beauty, and inspired by the tales he had heard of the Somers 
Islands, or of the “Vexed Bermoothes,” he set down in deathless prose 
ind ever-living verse “The Tempest,” his noblest song of beauty, possibly 
his greatest play; certainly the play that contains his most beautiful poetry 
wid his most magnificent imagery. 

In “The Tempest” Shakespeare has Ferdinand sing to his dead father: 

“Full fathom deep thy father Ti 

Of his bones are coral mad a 
nd how on earth Shakespeare knew about the coral basis of these islands 
paweth understanding, 

But we find that we are straying from the beauties and the ineffable 
charm of Bermuda to the greater, the more robust beauties of Shakespeare, 
which after all haye nothing to do with this travelogue. Except that 
there is a cave here called Prospero's cave and that most natives. know 
‘iat Shakespeare immortalized their island paradise, although he knew 
nothing whatever about it, 

Caliban’s Cave is not one of the crystal caves that are on the menu 
fof most tourists who can spare a little time from bathing—or whatever 
it is that brings them here, The caves are like so many in other parts of 
the world, but no matter, they are a marvel of nature. It is easy to describe 
them, and we have plenty of them in our own country, but the Crystal 
ave here has marvels of its own, Tt is filled with water 'o a depth of 40 
fr 50 feet, The water is salt, ie ls not stagnant, it rises and falls with the 
tidé and there are no fish or any other animal life, and how the water 
yrets in has thus far eluded investigators, In the winter there are gay mid- 
night swimming parties in it from town and hotel. 

Most Americans, however, consider it one of the “What of it?” 
variety of marvels, something for the scientists to worry over, but why 
should we? Let’s ot hear any more about them, 

"There's also a place called the Devil's Hole where you can catch a 
Jot of fish, and there's an aquarium where you can sce strange, curious, 
horrible and most unbelievable creatures that inhabit the deeps. 

But we have an aquarium back home, so why talk about that, either? 

‘After all, Will Shakespeare was right, He never even got here, and 
he knew nothing about Gibbs’ Hill Lighthouse and the aquarium. He did 
hot even know from personal knowledge the charm and beauty and rest- 
fulness and peace that are found here in a land in the midst of the sea, 
hut he sensed it from the tales of the adventurers who went back home, 
and that spirit of ethereal fairyland that he caught as if by magic is 
what we have found here and that is the memory we are taking hom: 
with us tomorrow. 


LORDS OF THE UNIVERSE 


“(ARAGIOUS!" said the man as he swabbed his streaming brow, ‘ 
Fools women are! Here they go and wear the craziest kind of 


‘Anns were bare, shoulders were bare, backs were exposed to if 
electric fan, and it was perfectly manifest that the audience saw practical 
all the ladies had on—well, nearly all. 

Fach garment, however, although exactly like every other garment 
‘was entirely different from every other one, and the dress buyers or wl 
Ever it was the men standing around were supposed to represent, carefull 
noted each one and discussed its points and considered the furore it woul 


make in the Bon ‘Ton or the Dreso Shoppe back in Wichita 
“Wotta lotta dumb driven cattle women are,” the men reflected i 


they nearly expired in the furnace-heat of the theatre, “to wear what 
some clever guy in Paris makes them think they have got to wear. 

all the gals who s¢c. these styles think they'll die if they don't get the 
right away.” And they were right, 

Tt_was absolutely stifling. Not a breath of air was stirring Men 
theie clothes becoming wringing wet, they choked on their collars they 
that their belts would strangle them, ‘Their legs were feverish with 
hepe in by their cloth pants. We know whereof we speak for we 
there, 

Everywhere in the theatre padded cloth shoulders of men's 
touched the bare shoulders of women, the cloth sleeves of men touch 
the bare arms of their women companions. 

‘As the men walked out between the acts for a blessed whiff of 0 
‘or of nicotine, each one swabbed his brow and saw in front of /h 
women clad in wisps of chiffon waving in the almost imperceptible breed 
Witt arma bare to the shoulder and’ (he knew from what he hacl jl 
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jeon on the stage) very little more on than he could see, And to prove 
fhuit women are creatures of style, the very girls who could give the men 
{iv merry hacha for being compelled to wear heavy clothes seemed to 
iViink they would die of shame if they exposed their naked hands—henee 
iw white gloves to even up the Tunacies. 

If man, unable to endure the agony any longer were 1 take off his 
Sat he would be approached by a ladylike usheress with the information 
Wis such brazenness was not permitted in a decent theatre, 


t we are getting at is the hope that some day there will be 
‘agreement that men are quite insine to wear what they are told 
{wear in the summer, 

Women are slayes to style, Men have been laughing with tender and 
Ailvotionate condescension at women for a long time, When the style 
ivered short skirts fifty million knee caps sprang into view, When the 
(io “decreed” (that, we believe, is the correct word) cloche hats fifty 
hlllion heads wore the same hats year after year until somebody could 
ipe out a new style. When the style czars ordered the long skirt there was 
yovolt for a while but after some grumbling of insubordination down went 
the hem of the skirts aga 

But one thing must be said with all the perspiting emphasis at the 
sommand of a suffering male—the women may be slaves to style but the 
Aivles they are slaves to do not compel them to wear clothes that are an 
piitrige and an agony as the men do, 

There is, of course, a comic aspect to the situation, but there is a 
sovious aide as well. Tt is comical to sce the contrast between the hot, 
Noaming, insane clothes men wear in the summer, and the light, flufly 
ftarments that quite satisfy the giels as to style and modesty, But it is es 
finpetating to see men, the noble lords of creation, act like so many shee 
In tho matter of clothing—or like so many idiots, 

Te may, be that women ste two anuch concerned with such chings, 
{hat the cut, the color, the material, the precise mode of the garment 
Hliey wear play too much of a role in their lives. But it is also true that 

‘ire governed by iron rules, too, that it appears cannot be broken 

y, and when one contrasts the modish garments of women and of men, 

plenty of laughs for the women, 

‘There has been, indeed, some progres in recent years. ‘The almost 
wniversal use of the soft shirt and collar, the almost complete disappear- 
ice of the hard-boiled shirt, the iron hat, and oldsfashioned long under- 
Aiwa, the general discarding of vest in the summer, are signs of some 
Hight awakening. 

Even the rapid disappearance of the hat in the summer is a sign 
at men will not wear what they are told to if they don't want to. 
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to the air without criticism, while men must wear trousers of 
material, bound in at the waist with belts? Why aman is consid 
freak if he wears his collar open at the throat? Why a man would 
be allowed in an athletic undershirt on a street car full of women i 
farms bare to the clavicle and the scapula? 

‘To wear mohair and other lightweight fabric is a mere cow: 
evasion of the issue. To start a fad for shorts, pajamas, bathing suit 
other abbreviated garments is to get oneself singled out as a. freak, 
yet reform is urgently needed. 

Can anyone suggest a way of combating this lunacy without 
ing the canons of aesthetic good taste and getting oneself jailed ag a fi 
or jugged as a crank? Such a one will win the adoring admiration 
suffering world. 


SPEAKING OF THE WEATHER 


AS: bythe ay, who, in? 

It used to be said that the weather was the safest topic of conver- 
sition for people fencing for an opening before clinching in conversation 
in a serious way. The foregoing, it appears to us upon re-reading, is 
yontence quite addled with metaphors hopelessly mixed, but if you charge 
i up to the weather not only will the sentence become at least partially 
intelligible, but it may also serve as. an object lesson for the sermon we are 
bout to preach, 


‘To tesume consideration of thé weather, it can no longer be said that 
is lopic for pera uae safe that it can lead only to pleasant 
nitits, of at least to no harm. 

It is, of course, true that beautiful and lasting friendships are built 
‘on casual meetings that begin with a discussion of the weather. 

Two men meet in an clevator of their apartment house, One lives on 
the seventeenth floor, the other on the nincteenth, They nod, for they 
have seen each other before, although neither has the slightest’ idea who 
the other is—nor does he particularly care, But having seen each other 
before they must nod, and having nodded, they must keep up the pre- 
tne that they are friendly acquaintances. For to admit the truth that 
they have yo possible interest in each other is, we believe, considered a 
Violation of the penal eode or the Corpus Juris Givilis by real red-blooded 
‘American eitizens, 

‘The friendly nod having been made inevitable when they caught each 
other's eyes, they must, of course, keep it up for the long, dreary ride 
to the Alpine heights in which they live, 

‘They don't even know each others’ names, they don’t know whether 
their wives are acquainted, they don't know each other's business, neither 
is sure whether of not the attractive blonde matron he has been trying 
to become acquainted with is the wife of the other. Everything is blank, 
You know how it is; that is, if you live in an apartment house, 

But not to say anything is un-American, Hence they start, And what 
{nit they can start with? Why, the weather; (Silly not to have thought 
of that before). 

“Nice day we're having?” 

“Yes indeed, ir Only T think we may have 9 thundentorm before 
Jong, That is, if we don't get an earthquake first 

“Surest thing you know. You know, T always say to Mrs, Uninminh 
{all names sound like that when you're spraining your eat trying to, catch 
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it without the un-American discourtesy of saying, ‘Oh, by the way, ol 
top, what the ‘ell did you say your name is?) that we always have 
earthquake this time of the year, ‘That is, unless it snows before Whi 
suntide.” 

And so on, nice and sappy and sappy and friendly and he-blooded| 
red-man sort of stuff, until at last the seventesnth floor is reached 
Mr. Ummmmmmh alights to the sigh of genuine relief heayed by his fello 
traveler. And that, he figures to himself, is that, 

But it usually is not, Life being what it is, he usually meets 
Ummmmmmmh the very noxt day, and having been so friendly befe 
they start off way ahead of scratch like old pals, ‘That is, they start 
like a couple of nice, friendly chaps who have much in common, Bi 
in bitter truth, they have nothing whatever in common except the ff 
that they had killed two unendurable and endless minutes the day be 
talking about the weather. 

Now, what an earth can they talk about when they meet again? 
Why, the weather, of course! 

Some day one man is going to be with his wife when he meets 
other, and then there will be embanassnent when the necessary int 
ductions have to be made, For neither knows the other’s name 


Life is just full of pitfalls like that, but generally speaking the cas 
conversation about the weather during the elevator ascension Jays a firm, 


foundation for the sort of friendship that endures forever, And wher 
the two men mest they will continue talking about the weather, for as 
time goes on they will find they have nothing whatever in common except 
the fact that they talk about the weather whenever they most, If the 

started any other subject they might find that neither knows enough about 
anything the other may be interested in to carry on a convershtion to the 
third floor, let alone the seventeenth, No, the weather is safest, after all. 

Thus it is proven that conversation about the weather contributer 
to beautiful friendships, 

But not always, ‘There are times when there is no unanimity, when 

ferences about the weather may enter the realm of angry disagreement 
rather than more polite chit-chat, 

For example, there was the time a French politician sought the sufe 
frages of his constituents for the Chambre des Deputes. His district i 
cluded country and city, village and farmland, and he promised his 
loved people that if elected he would give then whatever weather th 
wanted, 

__ But he found soon enough that there was no rain—at the 

time, of course—while the city dwellers wanted sunshine, and they di 
care whether or not the reservoirs ran dry, ‘The politician retired from: 
public life,,but he had no longer a subject to be trifled with, 

‘There was also the man who was walking home in a raging winter 
storm, Tt was one of those cold, raw days with a penetrating wind th 
froze the very marrow of one's bones, with a cold sleet that made the sides 
walks gelid, with cold rain that slid down the back of the neck and caused 
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tho trouser lege to hang about the limbs, cold and clammy, with shoes 
quishing in the wet, with every creator-condemned device to. make life 
Utterly unsupportable going at full blast, : 
is weather,” said the man to himself, “is what makes Bolsheviks.” 
And when it is hot and muggy, when the shirt adheres to the bedy even 
lover than a close friend, when the electric fan contributes nothing in the 
\vay of relief other than @ monotonous, unbearable whine, when the infre- 
‘quent breeze merely stirs the leaves for a moment and then leaves the world 
‘ven hotter and more breathless than before, when one cannot sleep and 
tannot work, when the sun glares down and the streets toss back the rays 
ff the sun, whea frequent baths and libations of ice water merely aggravate 
the agony-—then if any of the parishioners wants a good sock in the eye let 
him step up and ask what we think of the weather. (Although when this 
‘appears in type it will probably find the congregation enjoying lovely, crisp 
rather) « 


MARK TWAIN THE REVOLUTIONARY 


Ce L CLEMENS, known al loved by all the world as Mi 
‘wain, was born in a shabby wooden house in Florida, Missouri, 
November 90, 1835, and the whole world is today commemorating his 
and his works upon the occasion of his centenary. 

‘Much vill be said and written about Mark Twain's humor and his chi 
acter, about his fidelity to truth and his n fines a : 
moc oi  f yt and his personal manliness and honor, 

tut there is one phase of Mark Twain's work and character that 
he scarcely touched upon in these cclebrations, a side of the man hai 
known to the vast public, and a side with which most of those who 
officially celebrating him today haye little sympathy. 

For in a certain 


described it. 

meen he rose above it. 

Huck Finn had aided the Negro slave Jim to 

Jim’s owner had manurnitted him. (h i 

of a slave-holdin, 

Dig wetoontaett 

raised ina slave-holding environment, Hu 
such a sin, but his humanity boun 
Negro, He spent a whole night wr 
that if he did no turn 

\nd then as the dawn broke over the still waters of the great ris ec 
his decision: “AMl right then, Twill goto hull and ao he Mood by hi teeth 

Mark Twain was like that; he wrestled with his soul, and even wher 
hho was certain that an honest opinion would outrage all the currently held 
onli he voted to be tre to himell; that is except upon one occasion 
when he refused to stand by Maxim Gorky . . . bn wil 
eee lee y Maxim Gorky . .. but we will come to that 
Asa young man Sam Clemens fought in the Confederate ar 

haps the word “fought” is too strong, as any one will agree who has ma 
‘The Private History of a Campaign That Failed.” At any rate he was a 
second lieutenant in a Rebel outfit (there was no first Heutenant-—Mark. 
never knew why), he was captured and paroled, and he broke 
72 
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Hence, he was subject to shooting upon capture by any soldier under the 
command of a certain Colonel U, $. Grant then operating in southern Mis- 
youri and, Ilinois, Later in life he felt deeply that he had borne arms in 
tlofenve of human slavery, and he sought to expiate his offense by a gentle 
attitude toward all Negroes, It frequently happened that he was invited to 
‘uddress a church, and such invitations aroused him to bursts of sulphurous 
profanity; he did not like the church and he detested ministers. (except his 
close friend, Joe Twitchell), But whenever it was pointed out to him that 
‘ request came from a Negro church he instantly became gentle, and 
‘always acceded. ‘Thus, he felt, he made good the crime he had committed by 
hearing arms in the cause of the enslavement of the black man. 

Similarly, he paid the way of a Negro student, whom he never met, 

rough Yale, “It was quite enough he was a Negro.” He did it “as 
his part of the reparation due from every white man to every black man.” 

Mark Twain believed in huinan dignity and in democracy, as those who 
read his books with more than the surface of their minds know. “The Prince 
‘and the Pauper cut Yankee’ and “Pudd-n-head Wilson” are 
more than magnificent stories; they are treaties on human equality and 
‘lasts against man-made incqus TEyen in his mninor stories thero can 
be found caustic criticism of the evils that man has imposed upon man} 
for example, the litte known story, “The Great Revolution in Pitcairn," in 
which he tells an imaginary story of the establishment (by an American) of 
a monarchy in the lonely isle settled by the famous “Bounty” mutincers and 
in which, by means of ridicule, he blazes away at the evils of dictatorial 
government 

Likewise, also, in his delightful essay, “My First Lie, and How T Got 
Out of Tf,” he remarks upon the complacency of peoples in the face of 
grievous wrongs in words that bear re-reading today. 

Tin his mellow years, when he‘was famous, rich and well-beloved, Mark 
“Twain's mind tumed inward and he began to reflect, upon the meanings of 
things. And it was in this period, the last ten years of his Ife, that he wrote 
some of the most blistering attacks ever penned upon what Jack London 
Called our “dear moralities”” and expressed himself most vehemently upon 
war and peace, government and imperialism, and upon the hypocrisies that 
support those things. 

‘Much of this was not published in his lifetime; indeed, his most thought- 
ful book, “The Mysterious Stranger,” did not appear until five years after 
his death, while other blasts are buried and unindexed in his biography and 

ive papers; there is much still in manuscript. It has become con- 
ventional to say that his wife edited the manliness out of him; that may be 
true, and it may also be true that close friends also prevailed upon him to 
suppress much of this material—although much of it did find its way into 
print. It is however, true that these things expressed the feelings that he is 
known to have had and that in them the real Mark Twain is revealed. 

‘A deeply patriotic American, he was bitterly ashamed of the impe 
inti adventure in the Phili 
against the “mi 
petitor in 
the Person Si 


Ie 
nes, and he loathed and publicly protested 
fest destiny” that brought us into the Islands asa com- 
rialism with Great Britain, Indeed, in 1901 he wrote “To 
ng in Darkness” a blazing criticism of our Philippine adven- 
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ture; published in the North American Review. It is not found in hig 
lected works and to find it the reader must seatch the old files of 
defunct magazine. 

Tt was at about that time that Mark Twain realized to the full th 
meaning of Czarism, of the Belgian barbarities in the Congo and of th 
British conquest of the two Republics in South Africa, In “Following 
Equator” he pays his respects to the Jameson Raid the prelude o that Bi 
ish adventure, and he wrote out his heart in denunciation of King. 

11 for his hideous mistreatment of the natives of Central Afviea, What 
wrote to Nicholas II is worth re-readi ig today; and when the first 
Iution came he was happy. 

8 journeyed to the United Stat 
seching material aid for the Revolution, Among them was the revered 
Nicholas Tschaikovaky, and when he came to New York Mark ‘Twa 
met hita and was glad to join the committee that arranged his big meetin 
in the Grand Central Palace. It was a memorable occasion that no one ‘wi 
vas present will ever forget. Dr. S. Ingerman was chairman, and. before. 
‘Tschaikovsky spoke he read a letter from the great American, who wis. 
tunable to attend, 


‘Mark Twain wrote to ‘Téchaikovsky: 


“My sympathies are with the Rusian revolution, of course. It 
will succeed, and now that T have talke 


How we all cheered when that letter was read! How we were moved, 
that long-vanished day mote than twenty-nine years ago, to believe that we 
would live to see that day when Russia would at last be free! 

But there was a shabby denouement to the Tschaikovsky episode, Maxim 
Gorky came over a few weeks later and Mark Twain, the gentle William 
Dean Howells, and many other distinguished literary men, gladly enrolled 
themselves as members of a committee to sponsor a great public dinner for 
him, But Gorky made two mistakes: he ‘agreed to write articles for the Hearst 
press, and the wife he came over with was not really his wife, "That ig 
Fe had og before een aeparnted trom the wate ee hac married in early, 

uth, and unable to yet a divorce under the rigid laws of Crarist Russia. 
hi lived with the woman who would have been his wife under any sort of 
Jaw but that of the Russia of 1906, ‘The New York World, angered that 
its rival had signed Gorky up to write for its columns, “exposed” the 
novelist; one of New York's comical spasms of virtue ensued, one hotel 
after another refused to house the couple, and Howells and Mark Twain. 
withdrew from the sponsoring committee, together with most of the other 
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members; only Professor Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia—and then also 
of the Rand School—of all the big names, stuck by him. Howells’ action was 

prising, for he was a Socialist; Mark Twain expressed himself vigorously: 
Laws may be evaded and punishment escaped, but an openly transgressed 
ustom brings sure punishment, The penalty may be unfair, unrighteous, 
illogical, and @ cruelty; no matter, it will be inflicted just the same, Ger- 
\uinly, then, there can be just one wise thing for a visiting stranger to do— 
find out what the country’s customs are and refrain from offending against 
them,” 

‘To Dan Beard he said, “Gorky made an awful mistake, Dan, He 
‘ight as well have come over here in his shirt tail.” 

Mark despised those who hounded and persecuted Gorky: but he 
was not quite big enough to come out publicly by the side of Giddings and 
stand by his guns against the pseudo-morality he detested so much in his 
heart, 

Mark loved glamor, and he adored being made much of by those con= 
sidered great; to him the friendship of Carnegie, of H. H. Rogers, of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, of General U. 8, Grant and his son, General Fred D. Grant, meant 

ich, Te was ‘Tom Sawyer again reveling in pra. But he saw. through 
the fraud of the “greatnes” of most “great” men, and dipping his pen in 
Vitrial he wrote down some of the most searing thoughts ever penned on war 
and imperialism—and then did not publish them in his lifetime. 

For example, writing in “The Mysterious Stranger” about how aggres- 
sive wars are made: 

“There has never been a just one, never an honorable one—on the part 
of the instigator of the war, I can see a million years ahead, and this rule 
will never change in yo many as half a dozen instances, 

“The loud little handful—as usual—will shout for the war. ‘The pulpit 
will, warily and cautiously, abject—at (rst: the great big dull bulk otf 
nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try to make out why there should be a war 
and will say earnestly and indignantly, ‘Tt is unjust and dishonorable and 
there is no necessity for it” 

“Then the handful will shout louder. A few fair men on the other side 
will argue and reason against the war with speech and pen, and at first will 
have a heating and be applauded; but it will not lat longs thowe othe 
outshout them and presently the anti-war audiences will thin out and lose 
popularity. 

“Before long you will see this curious things the speakers stoned from 
the platform and free speech strangled by hordes of furious men who in 
their secret hearts are still at one with those stoned speakers—as carlier— 
ut do not dare to say 80. 

“And now the whole nation—pulpit and all—will take up the war ery 
and shout itself hoarse and mob any honest man who ventures to open his 
mouth, and presently such mouths will cease to open, 

“Next, the statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting the blame upen the 
pation that is attacked and every man will be glad of these conscience-tooth. 
‘ng falsities and will diligently study them and refuse to examine any refuta 
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tions of them, and thus he will by and by convince himself that the war 
just and will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys after this proces 
grotesque self-deception’ 
(It must be emphasized that Mark ‘Twain was not speaking of Euge 
V. Debs and Morris Hillguit and the Socialist Party in 1917 and 1918: 
although it might seem 40 from reading these words—for he died in 1910 
In the early days of the twentieth century the Great Powers we 
gaged in a number of imperialist adventures; Great Britain was ext 
ing the independent Boer republics in South Afriea, America was ¢ 
the questionable talents of Leonard Wood in caushing the Filipinos an 
the united western Powers were marching on Peking to crush the B 
rebellion, Mark Twain thereupon wrote (and did not publihh) for 
Year's Eve, 1900: 
A Greeting from the Nineteenth to the Twentieth Century 


“T bring you a stately nation numed Christendom, returning bedi 
led, besmirched and dishonored, from pirate raids in KiaouChow, 
churia, South Africa and the Philippines, with her soul full of meanness, 
pocket full of boodle and her mouth full of pious hypoctisies, Give her, 
‘and towel, but hide the looking glass” 

‘There followed a year later “The Stupendous Procestion,” 
twenty-two typewriten pages, but which has never been published, It 
scribes “the Twentieth Century” as ‘a fair young creature, drunk and 
orderly, borne in the arms of Satan, Banner with motto ‘Get what you ei 
keep what you get’.” q 

‘The “Guard of Honor” consisted of “Monarchs, Presidents, Ta 
bosses, Burglars, Land thieves, Conviets, etc.”” 

“Christendom” was described as "A majestic matron in flowing 
drenched in blood, On her head a golden crown of thorns; impaled on: 
spines the bleeding heads of patriots wliy died fox thelr cvuuuies 
Boxers, Filipinos. In one hand a sling-shot, in the other a Bible open at th 
text ‘Do unto others.’ Protruding from a pocket a bottle labeled "We 
you the blesings of civilization.” Necklace—handeulfs and a burglat's im 
my.” ‘The ensign was the black flag, “Guard of honor—Misionaries 
German, French, Russian and British soldiers laden with loot 

‘And so on, a section for each country with symbols of its territorial 
grandizement, ‘with black flags and instruments of torture, muti 
Britonen broken hears bloody corpies, At the end a bannes, “All Whi 
Men Are Born Free and Equal.” 

Christ died to make men holy, 

Ghrist died to make men fi 

‘There was an American flag furled and draped in crepe, with 
looming shade of Lincoln brooding over the sad spectacle, 

Tn 1905, Mark ‘Twain wrote (and did not publish) the War Pi 
sections of which appear from time to time in the press, ‘The whole sto 
the War Prayer is scarcely known even to lovers of Mark ‘Twain and 


here presented as a contribution to the current centenary celebration, 
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‘There isa picture of young recruits about to march away to war, the 
excitement and enthusiasm, the flag waving and the music and cheers and 
nagnificent ceremony in the cathedral when the minister of God blesses 
the colors and utters the final invocation: 


God the all-terrible, Thou Who ordainest, 

Thunder, Thy elarion and lightning Thy Sword 

‘And « “long prayer” for viewory. 

‘As the prayer is ended a white-robed stranger enters the church, moves 
up the aisle, takes the preacher's pulpit and addresses the hushed throng: 

“L come from the Throne,” he says after an impressive pause, “bearing 
4 message from Almighty God, He has heard the prayer of His servant, 
your shepherd, and will grant it if such shall be your desire after I, Hir 
messenger, have explained its full import’* 

‘The Messenger goes on to explain that the prayer for viciory was but 
the spoken part of the prayer. ‘The unspoken past was what God had 
commissioned “His servants” to utter and if they still desired the victory it 
would be theirs. “Upon the listening spirit of God the Father fell also the 
unspoken part of the prayer, He commanded me to put it into words, 
Listen! 


Dh, Lord our Rather, our young patriots, idols of our hearts, go forth 
lo battle. Be Thou near them! With them—in spirit—swe also go from the 
sweat peace of our beloved firesides to smite the foe. 

“Oh, Lord, our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds with 
our shell, Be Thou near then! Help us to drown the thunder of the guns 
with the wounded, writhing in pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes 
with the hurricane of fir; help us to wring the hearts of their unending 
widows with unavailing grief; help us to turn them out roofless with their 
little children to wander unfriended over wastes of their desolated land in 
rage and hanger and thivit spiart of the suneflamas of rummer and 
‘winds of winter, broken in spirit, worn with travail, imploring Thee 
refuge of the grave and denied it—for our sakes, who adore Thee. 

“Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives, protract their bitter pilgrim 
age, make heavy their steps, water their on with their tears, stein the white 
snow with the blood of their wounded feet! We ask of One who is the spirit 
of Loue and Who is the ever faithful friend and refuge of all that are yore 
beset, and seck His aid with humble and contrite hearts, Grant our pray 
oh Lord, and Thine shall be the praise and honor and glory now and ever, 
Amen.” 

After a pause the stranger said: “Ye have prayed it; if yo still desire 
it, speak The messenger of the Most High waits.” 

‘And Mark Twain added these words: "Zt was believed afterward that 
the man was a lunatic because there wat no sense in what he said.” 

Mark told a friend that he had read the War Prayer to his daughter 
Jean and she told him he must not publish it, for it would be regarded as 
“sacrilege,” Pressed to publish it anyvay, he replied slowly: “No, I have 
told the whole truth in that and only dead men can tell the truth in this 
world, It can be published alter T am dead’ 
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‘Mark Twain was a great man; he will live in “Tom Sawyer” 
“Huckleberry Finn” as long as men live who once were boys; he wi live 
other works #0 long as men love high adventure and high spitits, He 
live in “A Connecticut Yankee” as long ag men live who hate injustice 
fight for liberty, He will live in “The Man that Corrupted Hadley 
as long as men live who ruthlessly question their own souls and their 
honesty. 

But in these terrible days, when the world does houor to bis m 
to the awful obligato of war drums and preparations for those things thi 
hhe hated with all his soul itis well for those who likewise fight for justice 
bery to remember the man who in his own heart was a revolution 
even thous is el st associates prevailed upon hit it 
Se ipon him not to permit the wor 

____ Upon one occasion it was proposed that he run for President, The i 
tickled him enormously and he speculated upon the fate of a nation headed 
by a “humorist, peace patriot and Socialist.” 

‘And as inherent rebels against those things that soil the civilization 
the Twentieth Century, whose birth he welcomed with such’ savage irony, 
Socialis, too, may add their voles to the world-wide chorus of reverence f 
the noble soul who came into the world just a century ago. 


JACK LONDON 


f the first decade of this century, Rudyard Kipling and Jack London. 
‘And of the two, Jack had a direct personal appeal that those who were 
hot youths in those days can never appreciate. Jack was a real MAN, a 
rman with muscles like steel and a stornach that could, digest scrap iron, a 
inan who lived more stories than he had time in his brief forty years of life 
{o begin to set down, 

What Rudyard Kipling had done for India Jack did for Alaska and 
tho Klondike, When Jack began writing his amazing novels and short stories 
of the frozen North, the Klondike was the golden land of romance; its very 
hhame was glamorous, And as the stories poured forth from his wonderfully, 
fertile mind, making real not only the Klondike but also the. turbulent 
Pacific, and the Road with its hobo jungles, millions of men felt uneasy 

igs within them; Jack London had lived and written their dream life, 
escape from the realities of humdrum existence. 
‘And so it was with bosoms almost literally bursting with pride that we 
young Socialists of that day laid claim to Jack London as one of our very 
dwn, There have been few thrills to compare with that moment in Janu- 
‘ry, 1906, when Jack London, nevly elected President of the newly organized 

Tatercollégiate Socialist Society (now the L...D.), young, strong, handsome, 
‘almost unbelievably popular, stepped upon the platform of the old Grand 
Gentral Palace, before a vast audience of college men and women, ‘and 
spoke: 

PoMerhe other day I received a letter from a man in Arizona. It began, 
‘Dear Comrade, and it was signed, ‘Yours for the Revolution? T answered 
him, and Tbegan my letter, ‘Dear Comrade, and signed it, ‘Yours for the 
Revolution? ‘There are over 400,000 men in this country who begin their 
letters, ‘Dear Comrade” . . and so began that memorable address, And 
when he held out his hands and said, “Here are our hands; they are strong 
hands," it was almost too much to bear, And he ended, “The Revolution is 
‘om its way. Stop us who can!” The whole great address to be found in his 
“Revolution and Other Essays." 

“Two years before that Jack had run for Mayor of Oakland, Gat,, and 
his race had attracted nationwide attention. ‘There have been few celebrities 
who brought so much favorable publicity to the causes of Socialism. 

For Jack was the sort of virile figure whose every move was good copy, 
His whole life was a romance and an adventure. Born on Jan. 12, 1876, in 
San Francisco, the son of a frontiersman, hunter and trapper, he was forced 
to earn a living at the age of ten peddling newspapers on the streets of 
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Oakland. At fifteen he was an oyster pirate on the ozone-laden waters 
San Francisco Bay . At seventeen he was a deep-sea sailor on a, sealer, 
eighteen he was a hobo. At nineteen he was in the Klondike, failing to 
much gold, but finding that which was to net him more than many bage 6 
the finest metal—material for the stories that brought him much fame 
much more money than he ever dreamed of, At twenty-six he was author 
a best-selling novel of the North—"The Daughter of the Snows”—and 
that he entered high school, and then he did a year in the University of Gal 
fornit, His first book, "Son of the Wolf,” appeared in 1900. 

ut Jack has written his own life in his books. The greatest of all 
architects, Sir Christopher Wren, had carved on the facade of St, Paul 
Cathedral, “If you would see my monument, look about you.” And Jacl 
Londen might have written, “If you would learn about me, read my 
His boyhood is written in “Tales of the Fish Patrol”; his seafaring life 
“The Sea, Wolf”; his hoboing in “The Road”; his Klondike experiences i 
“The Gall of the Wild” and countless other stories and many novels. 
then came his adventuring in London (“People of the Abyss"), war co 
sponding in Korea and Manchuria, ranching in California (“Valley of th 
Moon”), and voyaging in Hawaii, the South Sea Islands and Australi 
(The ‘Terrible Solomons" and many other stories and several books), and 
finaly Be cruise with Charmian London on the Snark (“Cruise of th 

snark”). 

Bat, after all, Jack's principal adventures were struggles with hi 
own soul, and he tells the story of his victory and defeat in his greatest no 
possibly one of the greatest of all American novels, “Martin Eden.” 

Tt would take far more space than i available for these sketches 
to give an outline of Jack London's literary career. He was a brilliant writ 
vivid, colorful and glamorous. He gave us a vista of many new worlds—t 
soft, perfumed, palm-waving coral isles of the South Sea, the tossing wat 
of the Pacific, the depths af the degradation af Tandan's edume, the awful 
iron cold of the North. He wrote the first—and to this day the most in 
portant—American book on hoboing. He was a great interpreter of 
American scene, 

Bat Jack was also a Socialist, How did it come about? That, too, it 
written in his books, He had returned from his seven months’ voyage in th 
ton sealer you read about in “The Sea Wolf,” and had set out gail 

“Kelley's Army,” the western division of Coxey's Army, with the ri 
Lieutenant, although he was but 18. Tt was a joyous adventure, until h 
crossed the Mississippi, and went it alone. He had sung the song of indi 
valism with all his heart, He was young and healthy and he lusted for 
“Wherefore, T called the came as I saw it played, or thought 1 saw it plays 
fa very proper game for MEN... . To adventure like a man and fight 
a man, and do a man's work (even for boy's pay)—these were things 
swell, it was just too bad about them, but Jf 
didn't worry about them, “Without having read Garlyle or Kipling 1 formu 
ated a gospel of work which put theirs into the shade.” ‘Then be came E 
and saw The Pit, And found himself sipping into it. “I had dropped 
from the proletariat into what sociologists love to call the ‘submer 
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(enth,’ and I was startled.” He tells of his adventures as a tramp with other 
{amps in the part of the country in which “I battered the drag and slammed 
yates with them, or shivered with them in box cars and city parks, 
ing to their stories... . And while I listened my brain began to work.” 
Then he swore he would climb out of The Pit if it killed him. But he 
was arrested as a vagrant, “nabbed by a fee-hunting constable, sentenced 
‘out of hand to thirty days" imprisonment for having no fixed abode and no 
visible means of support, carted down country to Buffalo, registered at the 
frie County penitentiary, had my head clipped and my budding mustache 
shaved, was dressed in convict stripes”—and for thirty days treated like a 
lesperate criminal—all for adventuring. 

“Concerning further details deponent sayeth not, though he may hint 
that some of his plethoric national patziotinm Teaked out of the bottom of his 
oul somewhere—at least, since that experience he finds that he cares more 
for men and women and little children than the imaginary boundary lines.” 

By this time, Jack had come to the conclusion that he was Something. 
He was a Socialist—but he did not know it. “I had been reborn, but not 
renamed and I was running around to find out what manner of thing I was. 
I ran back to California and opened the books. I do not remember which 
ones T opened first. It is an unimportant detail, anyway, I was already It, 

iatever Tt was, and by the books T discovered that Tt was a Socialist.” 

"That was all—except that there followed over twenty years of match- 
Jess services to Socialism. Jack never soft-pedaled his ideals—rather, he 
flaunted them, Read "Revolution"; read “The War of the Classes.” And 
best of all, read the “Tron Heel” if you want a warning against a brutal- 
benevolent Capitalism of a form that we now know as Fascism—something 
utterly undreamed of in Jack's lifetime, but today a Goering-Hitler night- 
mare, 

‘The end was sad. Jack became too popular. His stories commanded 
huge prices from Hearst. He bought a great ranch at ‘Glen Ellen, Cal. He 
loved that ranch, and he admitted that he sold his soul for it, turning out 
unutterable tripe to get money to enlarge the ranch, build more buildings, 
buy more acres and more animals, He was burning himself out, He drank 
too much, He became morbid. And on Nov. 22, 1916, he died; and there 
are some people who believe it was suicide, 
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NCE # book was writen that profoundly affected American thi 
that created a sensation utterly unlike dat awakened by a merely 
tional novel, that created a movement and that has an enormous 
even today, 46 years after it appeared. 
‘The’ movement was called “Nationalism,” the book was “Lod 
Backward,” and the motto of the movement was, “Spread the Book!" 
“Today there is renewed interest in “Looking Backward,” and ite 


ented author, Edward Bellamy, for today it is realized that whatever p 


gress has bee made to mitigate the evils of capitalism has been alo 
lines of Socialism; and “Looking Backward,” appearing as it did in If 
was the first important Socialist work that is wholly and comp 
American, 

‘The present generation of Socialists should know something about 
lamy, because in a very real sense he and his work helped create the 
ican Socialist movement; for “Nationalism” was an indigenous 
Socialisin absolutely native. 

Edward Bellamy was born in Chicopee Falls, Mass., in 1850, the 
a’ Baptist minister and the scion of a long line of New England cl 
He was intended for the law, and he was sent to Union College in 
tady; but he was interested only in writ and he did not take his d 
A year in Germany, a trip to Hawaii via Panama (this was forty 
before the Canal), and a return across the American continent, gave h 
rich background; and he was ready for work. 

His main work was on the Springfield Union, but he also wrote 
‘magazine stories and popular novels some of them rather succesful 
had a strong mystical strain, and no less a critic than William Dean Ho 
wrote, “The mantle of Hawthorne has fallen upon Mr. Bellamy. 

‘There followed a quiet, studious and rather fruitful literary life, 
erate success and considerable recognition in his time. He was ret 
hated the spotlight, and did not eare for acclaim, And he was sli 


at the enthusiasm ‘evoked by the appearance of “Looking Backward” 


“Looking Backward" is one of three or four of the greatest Uto 
novels of Socialism, a fanciful picture of a future Socialist society. Te is| 
story of a Bostonian who went to sleep in 1887 and awoke in the year 2¢ 
to find himself in the Cooperative Commonwealth. He is the quest 
Dr, Leete, in whose company he learns to adjust b 
hhim, and in conversations with whom he (and the reader) learns how 
why the Big Change came about, 

‘The book is intensely interesting, it is simplicity itself, and by its 
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icity it wi ji bsurdity of present-day 
simplicity i wins readers to a feeling of the utter absurdity of present-day 
i * Gurously enough in the book 
veciety and the sanity of felsjtion of a device that brings music into the 
. ‘ ob! oe 
oe bok Keira atte of the nation. Tt sold half milion 
copies at ence and was teansated into all languages, Bellamy was invited 
cavlecture everywhere; he was asked to write articles and feature stories 
‘permit himself to be publicized. ca 
Bd in te etaishment of Nationale ub and in 
he foundi Nation, a weekly. And he tkewise felt a 
he fou ot dt ete nok enough. He ad laid out the general uns 
of the Socialist state, but the succes of his book was so great he. (lt he 
had to be more exp Hence years of nto aud of econo, 
ing Backward,” West and De Leete but it 
is it is vi ied treatise on economics, But 
is soberer, it is vctually & close Tole of the Water ‘Tanle”—which, by the 


had andermined bie health, he vas atached 

y tuberculs wer in 1897; on the way West he wi 
by tuberculosis, and 0 “ecion by men and women who considered him 
eeremihet of a now social order—as he was. Tn April, he went home to die, 
are May 22, 1898, he passed away; a quiet, peaceful and useful Nife 
had ended. 

\sbile things were stirring in the world, and more and many more 
people tnd "teoking Backward” and “Equality” Bellamy clubs are being 
Founded verre Dead thee 35 yeas Bellamy 3 mre ave today than 

sterday's ler. Y i 
Oo ee eect precetal campaign Sot head 
warters received a letter from Mrs. Emma G, Bellamy, widow of the 
thor with a contribution ofthe campaign fund and a letter saying, “Thank 
‘God. the world, as Mr, Bellamy predicted i, s well on the way, T ave fait 
‘hy ax grandchildren wil live in a different order of rocety than that 
in oleh they tow ext, After ‘Looking Backyard? ft appeared Mr 
heilarny was Feganded as a visionary and his schemes impracticable, If the 
Yo said these things could only realize how terribly in earmest he 
Pere how sure he felt that his so-called dreams would come true, “The 
Ceara ne always referred to it would have been advanced much sooner’ 


associated with the life and work 
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h of today—the greatest and most powerful & 
movement in the world—there are three elements, three st 


of a great man, Henry M, Hi 


brought scientific Marxism to Great Britain; Keir Hardie brought 


movement into polities and Socialist 


to the Iabor movement 


was ere Morris who gave ‘British Socialisin ‘its soul, 
An the early pioncering days of missionary zeal, the di of J. 
Glasier and of other great propagandiats, the fropaganda oP ecakon 


like @ holy crusade; Socialist 


missionaries would strap « pade upon th 


backs and wander from village to village, there to preach Socialisin; 

in their work that aid the foundation for the Socal that permeate toa 

comer of England, And the Socialism they taught was a Socialism the plait 

People of England could understand, the Socialism of William Mortis 
‘Wherefore T say unto you,” wrote Morris, “that Socialis. is fello 


ship and fellowship is life, 


catch a whiff of the flavor of 
Wat Tyler and of the Chartists 


and the lack of fellowship is death.” One ear 


old Bogland, the England of John Hal, 
in that propaganda, And though he is des 


well-nigh forty years William Morris still lives in the countless Sox 
lubs in city and town and village; the spirit of William Morris brea 


phen bearded men and toilworn women sing his thundering “March 0 


“OTs the people marching on!” 
When Morris joined the Socialist movement he gave himself who 


to its work; no task was too small for hi 


, nothing too humble for hi 


do. He penonally assumed the deficit of Justice, Hyndman's Socia 


week! 


+ he went to street corners and into the parka like the obscurest soap 


boxer} he took bundles of Justice and peddled ther on the streets, He 
an active part in organizition work, He Iectured to audiences, tat 
small, wherever he could find them. He wrote splendid 


ganda, one of his books, 


“Socialism; Its Growth and Out 


collaboration with B. Belfort Bax, being a Socialist cla 


Square February 8th, 
Tan see the picture f 


‘There is a picture in my mind of the great demonstration in ‘Prafaly 
1885. Many who were there have told me the story, 
in my mind's eye as though T had heen there myself: 


A Socialist column marche 


tectionists was being held, ‘The 
Puted the Square, sought to divert the marchers to Hyde Park. Upon. 


which John Burns of Battersea sei 


don the Square, where a meeting of Pro= 
lice, fearing trouble if two meetings dite 


ealled upon the marchers to follow him; and in the front rank marched 


ok 


the red flag and in a voice of thunder 
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Hyndman, HH, Champion, Jack Williams and Morris, It was an un- 
forgettable picture to those who were there; Morris clad in his inevitable 
solt blue shit singing the Marsellaise, his noble head thrown back in de- 
fiance Jooking for all the world like one of the Viking rovers about whom 
ho had written his most stirring verses. Tt was as if he were tingling with 
joy of battle, more than half hoping that the coafliet would come then 
and there, (And in the ranks there likewise marched a half-starved Scots 
‘nan of 19, a lad from Lossie-mouth named J. Ramsay MacDonald.) 
is was the period of Morris! gieat Socialist poctry. “The Day Is 
”; “All for the Gaus”; “No Master”; “The March of the Workers” ; 
The Voice of Toil” —they stir the blood and cause the heart to beat faster. 
‘In the early 90's there was a Socialist club on Berner Street, and Morris, 
used to come there often, There was a child, son of Socialist parents, who 
recalls the jolly English countenance of Mortis as he romped with the 
children, and Ied them singing his rousing "Down Among the Dead men”: 


Come, Comrades, come your glasses clink, 
Up with your hands a health to drink. 


‘And ending: 


There's liquor left, now let's be kind, 

And drink to the vich a better mind, 

That when we knock upon the door 

They will be off and say no more. 

And he who will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let—hin—liet 


Tt was rare good fun, and T still feel the lift and the jollity of it when T 
hhoar the song played (and sing it myself; to the dimay of hearers). 

‘There was a great period of fratemity for a while; but in 1884 there 
wa break, Morris led Bax, Andreas Scheu and Eleanor Marx—daugh- 
ter of the founder of our movement—and her husband, Dr, Edward Aveling, 
out of the party and organized a Socialist League, Maybe it was.a personal 
quarrel between Mortis and Hyndman; Hyndman was dictatorial and dom= 
incering and he quarreled with everybody, including Marx, Maybe it was a 
quarrel over methods. Hyndman says it was because of “the malignant 
Tying of a despicable married woman, whom none of us knew well, on a 
purely domestic question.” ‘That's all past—it doesn't matter now, though 
passions boiled then, 

For years there was bitterness, although from time to time there was a 
sort of united front on an isue like an unemployment demonstration, Morris 
founded and edited Commonweal, and his two Socialist romances appeared 
there, illustrated by the great Socialist artist, Walter Crane, 

But the anarchists, eccentrics and plain graftes were making a good 
thing of Morris, ‘They’ pained the upper hand in the League, they ousted 
Morris as eto of Commanweal (although allowing him to pay the bil), 
‘and they made it impossible for. him to continue in the organization, 

Seven years after the break Mortis was supporting Hyndman's candi= 
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‘apologizing for the quarrel: 
was quite wrong.” 


z of all Social 
Wore his guests and who signed 

A word should be ssid for his 
Ball” and “News from Nowhere.” 
story of the man who waked up in 
best; it seems to me to have the di 
te In a grat 

fowells’ “* 
John Ball” is a sto 

the of 1851. In both Morris walt 
rich and flavorous and unbeltev 


His great labors told on him; his rugged con: tittle il 
January 3rd, 1896, he made his last speech for the Seal Pemout ‘rel 
tration; then he became ill and he took a long voyage to Norway, "This hy 


an a jelly good world to me, when all is said and done,” he said, 


We who once were fools and dreamers 
Then shall be the brave and wise, 
Mortis was prepared to give his life for his 
v use; indeed, } 
bby many years by his incessant activities, And thers iv Aare 


Pere i pl for the cause” that indicates that Morris is speaking for and 


Hear a word, a word in season, for the day is drawing nigl 

When the Catise shall call upon ws, some to lie and ses to die! 

He that dies shall not die lonelys many a one hath gone before: 

ribs foes she it ear no burden heavier thax the life they bore, 
fathing ancient is their story, e'en but yesterday th : 

Youngest they of earth's beloved, last of all the valiant decd, 


QE cannot but think of springtime and May Day when ore thinks of 


William Morris, One cannot help think 
velvet meadows, of gentle breezes, of human ae Acng 
don about the Maypole, of men and wonen, emutncipated fi 


if trees, of soft 
in happy abane 
from ugliness, 
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For William Mortis—poet, artist and Socialist—early in his great life 
declared war upon one thing and one alone, and lhe yave his lite to that 
war; he hated ugliness with all his heart, And be waged that war in his 
art, his poetry and in his Socialism, 

‘To Willian Morris the besetting crime of Capitalism was its ugliness 
and the Socialism that he dreamed of and to which he gave his whole soul 
was the reign of beauty, He admitted that he never could apply himself 
sufficiently to understand Marx, “I must confess that, whereas 1 thoroughly 
enjoyed the historical part of ‘Capital’ 1 suffered agonies of confusion of 
bain over reading the puce economics of that great work." But he did 
understand the ugliness of industrialism and he revolted against it. 

William Morris was one of the greatest men ever to serve the cause of 
Socialism, If he had never joined the movement he would be remembered 
for many notable and noble achievements, But when he joined the move- 
‘ment at the age of 49 he dropped everything to_give himself completely to it, 
“For the good days bring the best.” 

William Morris was an incarnation of the beauty and dignity of old 
England; not the feudal England of brutal and savage oppression, but the 

‘agland of legend and tradition, the England that came to its fullest flower 
in the works of Chaucer and of Shakespeare, Even as a young child living. 
with his wealthy parents in Epping Wood, he had fashigned for hirngelf 
toy suit of tin armor, the better to capture the spirit of the brave dayn of 

alry. Before he acquired his social vision he had so completely immerved 
himself in mediaevalism that he was its very apirit incamate. tx favor 
never left him, His writings have that quaintness of phrase that came from, 
another age. 

William Morris was born March 24, 1834, in Werthiamstow, Baer. A 
child, he read avidly at the age of 9; he played at being a knight of 
the age of chivalry before he wan 6; he wrate verses before ho waa 10, At 
Oxford he associated hinvelf with kindred spirits in. the pre-Raphaclite 
movement that numbered geniuses like Burne-Jones, and the various Ros 
settis among them. 

He wrote poctry and he painted, and a dignified career seemed to 
stotch before him. In “The Earthly Paradise" he referred to himself as 
“An idle singer of But he was far from idle, although his 
main interests were ic. He was a gifted architect, and as 
painter he was genuinely talented. He was steeped in the old Teelan 
‘sagas and he had a collection of original Icelandic manuscripts of enormous 
value. His long poems were translations and his on versions of the Sagas 
and of the Niebelungenlied, translations of the Homeric epics and of Versi 
‘Tt was all good, lusty English verse and ranks high as poetry, 

But early in his career Morris quit the empty idling he decried, and 
did something that astonished and shocked his contemporaries; he entered 
trade! Determined to end the ugliness of the modern home he established 
fa firm that specialized in the manufacture of wall paper and furniture, 
‘The results of his work are manifest to this day, He devised the Morris 
chair; he was the pioneer of heavy furniture, straight lines and comfortable 
seats, solid work and fine craftmanship. He was father of the Arts and 
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Crafts movement, and he 
s movement, le starte 1c v 
and dignity in hones an somthing unkcea a Me eat Papet Be 


of his love for beauty, created it. ‘Tens of 


v0 rm of 
a shrine © flovers of good printing A Kea 
of the most coveted items 


He also went in for dyei 
for_dyeing and weavin 
‘wrought sna. ad Deaatifully ‘holed lenders 
: , William Morris was quite a man, his 
bring beauty and dignity to the Bnalish ean svete Me 
et ore pple, and the whole world 
eran ee turned his back upon that whole ‘career whe 

to the Seale movernent. His conversion was real ena re a 
Heil is was not mere party membershi ti 
a + When he became a So: 
side, and from that time his pe 


ip while continuing 
everything el ne 
1 was dedicated to ane a er 


BERNARD SHAW 


(G{BORGE BERNARD SHAW is 75 yeas ld today, and it is significant 
‘of the man that be should be spending his birthday chasing around 
Soviet Russia, trying to find out what its all about, 

If there is one thing about Bernard Shaw that characterizes him above 
all other men itis his eternal energy, his mental alertness, his curiosity, his 
‘eagerness to find out everything, 

‘Shaw is classified as a leading British playwright; he denies the British 
appellation, insisting that he is Irish; and itis possible that histories of fitera~ 
‘tie will pay less attention to the plays he has written than to the prefaces in 
which he explained what he meant by them. 

Shavy is a man of infinite wit, a humorist who ranks with Mark Twain, 
Swift and Cervantes; but like Cervantes, Swift and Mark ‘Twain his wit is 
merely a cloak to cover hie deep earnestness 

Tt is not true that he is a clown like Pagliacco, laughing to ide a 
breaking heart. Tt is true that he is a man of profound seriousness who 
Insists tat he wants to be known, if at all, for whatever message he has 
for the world, not for the laughter. he brings its 

‘Once he said that he would gladly ride through London seated back= 
‘wards on the back of an ass, clothed in motley and bells and beatings a drut 

hy #0 doing he could center favorable attention upon the thingy he i 
interested in. And it is the opinion of his most thoughtful critics that hit 
inughter, his jocularity and his wit are merely the clowa’s motley to attract 
attention to his reflections on social and economic problems, 

’A man who constantly talks about himself, he is almost bashfully 
modest in reality, His self-praise is merely a pore, a “line” to put people 
into an amused and friendly state of mind toward him. 

‘At a banquet many years ago William Dean Howells said that there has 
been progress in three hundred years, “Shaw," he said, “wri 
as good a those of Shakespeare and T write sonnets twies as Tong,” there 
upon reading a poem of twenty-eight Hines, in sonnet form. Shaw was 
Inugely Gckled, but that, too, was merely part of the “line,” He vas veveral 
times offered a peerage by his close friend Premier MacDonald, his old- 
time Socialist comrade, but eeing no party advantage in such a step, he 
Ueclined. He constantly talks about himself, but he is inherently: self 
ffacing, And this is just another of the Shavian paradoxes. 

‘A tnan's sexenty-fith birthday is no time to review his life and care 
such a review should be reserved for the to-be-hoped very remote occasion 
‘of his death, Now in the full bloom of his physical and mental health, with 
his fame undimmed and with a whole world hanging on everything he 
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dots and says, this is no time to summarive his eatecr and seek an 


Man" Iaughs at Balkan diplomacy, military romanticimn, glory, and war— 
uation of his life, 


it as“ ie Soli “Caesar and Cleopatra,” 
Tae soars oer ee ere 


is vile. devo i ehusal aon ane 
Socialism, ey: iS SET roel Mei reencritecr ae tenet enterprises did not prevent his activiy in public fy is 
Webb, Sydney Olivier and other, he authorship of long and serions works on economics, hit enjoyment of every 
Purpose of promoting the ideas of Soes ‘moment he is permitted to live 


Long life to Bearnard Shaw: health and happiness and mental vigor 
Beatrice Potter—whom Webb to one of the greatest of souls, 

‘others over how best to pro1 
themselves, With them was young Scotch lad with deep eyes and Buening 


ow remote all that seems today! Shaw dashing into print at the 
slightest provocation to confound those with whom he disagreed; 

marching at the head of demonstrations of the unemployed; Webb and 

bis wife poring over documents in the great librasies, writing Books die 

today are the basis of the policy of the Empire. 

; Shaw was also a soap-boxer, and almost any night three bearded men, 
cach distinguished in his own way, might be seen marching arm-in-arm 
to the East End or to ‘Hyde Park where the: oap-box was erected. Hyndman, 
greatest of Journalists, and economists) William Moris, poct, artist, scholar; 
and Bernard Shaw, youngest of the three, most cocksute ard sort promis: 
ing. 

"Ta was in thi midete Period, when he was in his lusty forties, that Shaw. 
fang {2 be known as an authority upon Thsen, Wagner and Nietasche, hie 
books on thowe men being as thoughtful as his politi! and care 
writings 

As the years passed, Shaw tured to the writing of plays, to which at 
first no one paid. much’ attention. Tt was Hl, Granwille Berton who pro- 
cuca them at out-ofthe-way places in “art” (which meant, non-proft 
making) theatres, and who called attention to the fact that here was a. 
great dramatist, 

‘At fist Shaw was content to write plays dealing with human emotions 
{eying bare the human soul. “Man and Superman,” "The Philandesy 
“You Never Can Tell,” “The Doctor's Dilemma,” “Major Barbara,” and 
frattt and nobles of all, “Candida,” dealt with the problems of hurene 
beings, They were written and first prodiiced between th 

be read today, and when they are produced today 
They are at timeless as Shakespeare oF Ibsen. Greate 


Later Shaw undertook to study and 
35 well as historical, Strange as it may seern, the magnitude of the vark he 
ssumed resulted in plays as worthy at his earlior ones. “Arms and the 
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TPHE summer is over as fae as the theatre concerned, and the nev 
theatrical season is being launched this week. With high hopes for the 
future diose who care about such things are watching with the deepest 
interest to see whether or not there is any future for the speaking stage, 

Four or five years ago there was a general feeling that the American 
stage had reached a new high peak of greatness, Within the past year or 
0 there has heen a general fecling that the stage is dipping, and the more 
pessimistic have felt that, as a popular form of art, it is doomed to early 
extinction 

Those who have the interests of the stage at heart sincerely hope that 
the season opening this week will give ample proof that the stage is rooted 
deeply in the hearts of the people. Pessimists are afraid that the season will 
prove that itis not, 

‘The stage, of course, will not completely disappear, but those who fear 
for the worst are afraid that it will dwindle in popular appeal until it takes 
its place beside the opera as a hot-house plant, maintained only at a deficit 
and attended by many people for reasons not at all connected with its 
literary and emotional appeal. 

‘We, however, are emphatically of a contrary opinion, We believe with 
all the emphasis at our command that the stage has a function to ‘ulfill; 
that it has an appeal to mises of people, and that masts of people will 
continue to attend the theatre and maintain it as one of the vital forces 
inllife. We also believe that the stage is in process of modification in every 
‘way, and that it must recognize forces of modification in order (o main 
its health. % 

‘The stage is suffering today from two causes: the industrial depression, 
which will pass, and the talking pictures, which will remain. 

‘The movies raised up a generation of actors and actresses who were 
‘good to look at and who did whatever they were told to by the man behind 
the megaphone. Movies with actors of that type could not compete with 
the stage in appeal to the traditional audience of the theatre, ‘The talkies 
require players who can talk and sing; and as soon as they became prac- 
ticable the stage vas promptly depopulated as actors dashed to the studios 
where they were able to earn salaries unheard of in the whole history of the 
stage, and under conditions that seemed paradisieal alter years of trouping 
onthe road. 

People wo bad no intel in he pretyprity gis and boys of the 
non-speaking screen are deeply interested in the genuinely good actors and 
actresses whose voices they can hear from the screen. 
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A vitally important fact, of course, is the universality of the screen and 
its consequent effect upon the literature written for it, Whether wisely or 
not, whether for betier or for worse, it is a fact that stories and plays pre- 
sented on the acreen have been stepped down to a rather low level 

And that is a point at which lovers of the stage as such can take heart, 
for in our opinion itis at that point that the stage completely justifies iwell 
for survival, 

‘The stage should not try to compete with the night clubs, the movies, 
the talkies, the schools and tniversities, the museums or any oher form of 
entertainment or instruction. ‘There have been times when the line between 
the stage and other forms has been rather shadowy, but with the development 
of the talking film each form of art must find its own field, 

There are definite {mancial facts that must be considered—the fact 
that one picture may appeal to tens of millions of people in a single week, 
while a play that appeals 10 10,000 peopl in a week is doing well, and the 
receipts follow accordingly. But it is the province of those who have the 
various forms of art in charge to worry about the financess; the general 
public has nothing to do but to support what it cares for, 

‘The movies, and then the talkies, settled for good and all the fact that 
rules mean nothing, Shakespeare found a stage hobbled by rules and 
arbitrary “unitis,” and his greatness lies partly in the fact that he ignored 
them in writing his plays But he observed other rules that were carried 
down for nearly three centuries until almost the other day, 

‘There was a time when a play had to have five acts (later modified to 
four), when there was a definite pattern leading up to a climax and thet 
Teading down again; when if the play was a tragedy the hem had to die, 
while if it were a comedy or plain drama the hero had to triumph and to 
discomfit his fors. ‘The play had to conloiin to a definite pattern regard. 
less of interest, regardless of probability, regardless of what might be called 

the pootry af the play. Hamlet had to slay his uncle aud dic, vr cle “Flaite 


‘what we mean, 
‘The screen can tell one kind of a story, unhampered by many old rules, 
but hobbled by others. For one thing a screen play cannot run much over 
an hour and a half. For another, the universality of its audience requives 
that moral, religious, racial, national and cultural ideals and prejudices 
should not be offended, 
‘The spoken drama is hampered by the physical limitations of the stage 
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itself, but it can do what it pleases with time and prejudices, and whereas 
a screen play fears to offend religious suscepubilities of huge ‘masses, 
spoken play, destined only for those who care to see it, can say what its. 
ae Das ee sho dono ke ie can tay away 
lere are difficulties and obstacles, but there is also a definite place 
for the stage, When the ven who have the stage in charge begin is 
ir panic hysteria over the screen and cease trying to compete wit 
they will be ready to go to work. peg 
__ The stage cannot die. It may change its form—as plays are able 10. 
win greater freedom, as mechanical inventions give them broader possibil- 
ities than in the days of gasight. Tt may discard dearly held rules. Tt may 
Jose a section of its following, as those people who want merely a way of 
pleasantly killing a fey hours flock to the movies. But it contains some- 
thing that no other form of art can give and it will live and thrive. 


OLD SPANISH CUSTOMS 


CORRESPONDENT writes in mild and friendly criticism, asking why 

s0 many of these pastoral letters have dealt with countries other than 
America, “Your own government,” he remonstrates, “needs your brain 
work, not foreign countries, Talk on our government for the betterment of 
humanity,” he concludes, 

With due appreciation of our fiend’s confidence that our brain work 
‘can be of some benefit to any country at all, we beg to insist that we have no 
apologies for writing so much about other countries. We fosl that it docs 
Americans great good to read and think about the people of other countries 
and what they do, just as information about America is necessary to people 
of other countries. 

Of course, it is true, what with widespread popularity of American 
movies, American habits and customs are becoming nearly universal, For 
example, the American ideal of young womanhood, the slim, energetic 
young thing with bobbed hair, with freedom of thought and action un- 
dreamed of in other years, with gorgeous clothes that reveal every line of 
the wearer is rapidly becoming the standard for all countries. 


MORALS AND MOVIES 


Maybe its good, possibly it is not so desirable a thing that the women 
of all the world are tending to conform to a standard fixed by the climate 
and the freedem of Southern California, But it is a fact worth nc 
nevertheless 

With our seréen beauties popular tn every continent, Chinese maidens 
of Shanghai bob thelr hair, daughters of cloitered women of Seville walk 
boldly on the streets and face the world, German fraiileins smoke cigarettes 
and French damsols eroms thoir knoor, shaving whatever thers i to bo shown 
Even the Turkish women discard their veils and look their men in the face, 

And yet each country maintains its own customs, despite the universal 
appeal of Hollywood movies and the universal spread of knowledge of what 
my or may not he authentic American customs, modes of life and habili- 
ments, 

For example, it is asserted by those who say they know what they are 
talking about that Spanish people still hold to their ancient custom of giving 
a stranger anything the stranger admires, We have seen it many a.time—on 
the stage. An American meets a Spaniard or Mexican and. admires his 
searf, Tt is forthwith given hi en he sdmires his ring, his watch, a 
picture on the wall. They are given him. Then the American admires either 
the man’s wife or his embreidered pants—depending upan the type of 
theatre we happen to be in at the moment—and the curtain falls or the 
Tights go out in a “blackout,” amitdst much merriment. 

We know that is trus, we repeat, because we have often seen it on the 
stage, But we have never seen it among any of the Latin peoples we happen 
to have mot, but that may he becauee we do not properly impress those we 
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ts eet Wits ea 
meet We are still hoping to meet a Spaniard with a glitening Hispano: 
an agi ete the French, Por example, the ater evening we attended 
alfais at which there were many of that natignality, “There ws & 
whitehaired lady in the next seat, and during the Senison toe 
man came and chaited in French, the gist of the conversation being a disc 
cussion whether a concert the following day was to beat tee ee 
fifteen, and whether it wa to be at Camegie Hall or somewhe 
Jnpresied us, however, was the fact that the Cemiaes son ae 
screwed into bis sight eye, ad when be Tele he lifted the ladys han ad 
touched itwith his lips, Tt was not a tender gesture, such as ix described ji 
that dassic song, “I Kiss Your Hand, Madame.” Tt was as perfuncto a 
idshake between two men, but there it was, Be 


“YOU ROTTER!" 
And s we come to the English. Our cousins over the water and in the 


colonies are cold and frigid, But they have is 
Ce ca ea er ae sing adventures of 


After a moment the wife withdraws it slowly, locks into his eyes and. 
i ‘a long and meaningful pause) “Cricket?” 

And ight there & Where she scores. Can you nang ae Amer 
t—bamball?” Or a Spanish senora. saying. “But, 

Fr, That seems a bit sil. But when the English 
he man mumbles something, stands up, bows and 
id goes back to his room. ‘Then there 


d faughan has a plot for another 
which he Torates in Singapore or Pango-Pango, and fes Inter made hear 


Oh, yes, indved, one should know all abou 
fomething t laugh about, and goodness eee Rie oe 
they have seen it only tun about for us to Tnugh at yometh 


Tt gives us 
ican movies 


THE SOCIALIST PROGRAM 
By WILLIAM MORRIS 


LIMINATE economic insecurity, Socialists say, and most of the ills that 

bedevil millions of people will fall away. Life depends upon economic 
security, as does liberty, And one cannot pursue the phantom of happiness 
if one is constantly worried about making ends mect, 

‘Another salient point in the Socialist credo is the claim that whoever 
controls the economic life of a community controls that community, A 
Vested interest tends to become a political interest. Capital that tends to 
become monopolistic or a man controlling the main industry of a com 
munity tends in time to control the lives of human beings living under its 
influence. Unrestricted control of vast sums of money gives its posessor 
more than the benefits he can buy with it; it gives him an influence over 
government, art, education, literature, and the way of life of millions. 

When industry run fr the profit ofthe men who control it the main 
‘objective is to make profits, and human welfare must depend either upon 
the heartbreaking struggle of employees against their employers, upon legis- 
lation compelling employers to consider human welfare, or upon the wholly 
accidental benevolence of employers 

‘The Socialists, then, offer as their alternative to the present system, 
described by President Hoover as rugged American individualism, a system 
in which there will be the, greatest measure of social responsiblity, and in 
which industry will be carsied on for use rather than for profit, 


PROPOSED STEPS 


‘The final Socialist aim, then, is the conversion of the system they call 
inn into Socialism by coverting the socially necessary means of pro- 
duction ,disribution and exchange from private ownership to. collective 
‘ownership, Under Socialism, the Socialists say, industries of a nasional reale 

Jh is representatives, vhile local industries 
Details of the acquisition of the industries, 
ishment of rival indus 
say, will be met as 


will be open for production for use rather than for profit, and all human 
tenerjges will be released for the benefit of humankind, Under such a system, 
Scelalists say, Iabor-saving devices will so multiply the product that the 
world can be clothed, housed and fed, and educate, amust and inspire its 
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members with far less effort than the majority of workers are required to 
expend today. 

‘That is the ideal and Socialists will explain to thei rown satisfaction 
hhow such a system will iverate the soul of man, how it will enable man of 
conquer poverty, discasc, superstition and ignorance, how it will lead to 
the end of war, how it will not level down but level up. 

‘As a means of actual administration, no formula has surpassed one 
proposed by Bemard Shaw. He suggests in one of his books that 
child upon birth be guaranteed an income for life on which he or she can 
live properly and comportably in accord with the world’s wealth. ‘Them 
said Shaw, it will be the business of society to collect from each one services 
in retum for that living, All other details are minor admi 
for the future, 


BUT HOW ARoUT NOW? 


Socialists, however, do not enter elections with the substitution of capi 
tolism by Socialism as their sole platform plank. 

Society, they maintain, is divided generally into two classes, those who 
own and those who work. Often the cwners work, and the worker own, 
but in general the one class lives by owning, while the other and far more 
‘umetons class Ives by working on Jobe fr Which they are €epenent upon 

‘Those who must depend upon others for an opportunity to work are 
likewise at the mercy of their employers for living and working conditions, 
‘wages, hours, etc. The owners, by the power of their ownership, dictate 
conditions of life and public policies, 

‘The yorker, then, must bo organized in unions and in a politcal party 
to force upon society the ides! of social responsibility. Progress must be 
away from unrestricted Iaisex fatre. 

First, conditions of labor must he constantly improved by action of 
Tabor unions and by legidation, Second, there must be greater and greater 
social responsibility, along such Tines as public education, employers Hichil- 
ity, municipal ownership, public development of water power, ate, Tinally, 
the workers must gain greater and greater political power so that as time 
goes on society will tend to benefit the workers rather than thos who 
oerely own. The ultimate ideal is a classless world all of whose citizens do 
useful work, the benefits of the Tabor of all accruing to all, liberating every 
individual for a full and free life. 

In immediate polities, Socialists advocate greater extention o {publ 
‘works, protection of workers in industry, the limitation of the use of injunc 
tions and other political, social and industrial steps along the lines of their 
general philosophy, as issies atise from time to time, 

In politics, Socialists generally act independently of other parties on the 
ground they consider it of more importance to build up a body of voters 
with the general objective of their program than to unite with others who, 
may not believe in that objective at all. ‘They maintain that with a large 
and growing vate they can indirectly inflience legislation in their general 
direction; otherwise their votes are absorbed in the votes cast for other 
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parties, How, they say, can anyone tell the strength they muster if they do 
ot muster ti? Fie 

Socialists maintain that honesty and decency in politics and absolute 
democracy are necesary, both as worth-while ideals on their own account 
Gnd because it is necesary to demonstrate that the masics can actually 
dchieve something by going into politics on a program of thoronzhgoing 


nally, many people who are not necessarily interested in the thorough 
ving program ef Secalsm suppor the Socialists politically because they 
Pelieve in the principle of social resporsibifity, because they approve of 
‘many of the reforms the Socialists advocate, and because they say it is not 
necouary to go the whole way even if they embark to go part of the way. 


